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LAUNCH OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP “RETVIZAN” 


THE ‘“‘RETVIZAN,’’:SUCCESSFULLY LAUNCHED AT CRAMP’S SHIPYARD, PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 23, IS THE LARGEST BATTLESHIP EVER 


BUILT IN AMERICA, AND THE FIRST ONE CONSTRUCTED IN THIS COUNTRY FOR A FOREIGN NATION. HER CHIEF DIMENSIONS ARE: 
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P LENGTH, 374 FEET; BEAM, 72 FEET 23 INCHES; DRAUGHT, 25 FEET; DISPLACEMENT, 12,700 TONS; REQUIRED SPEED, 18 KNOTS. THE 
“RETVIZAN”’ IS NAMED AFTER A SWEDISH WARSHIP, CAPTURED IN BATTLE BY THE RUSSIANS DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CAPTAIN EDOUARD STCHENSNOVITCH WILL BE THE COMMANDER OF THE NEW SHIP 
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WITH PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair 

before they are forty, must begin to look after their 

scalps before they are twenty.—ew York Medical Record. 

Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap means 

healthy hair and scalp—and you cannot begin too early. 
Send for our leaflet on shampooing at home. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. (Suite 88), 81 Fulton St., New York 
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: Their Purity and Delicious Quality Have Made Them Everywhere the Choice of Connoisseurs 
We Have a Trial Package for 10 Cents in Stamps 
When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 1-ib. box, 60 cents; 2-lb. box, 


By $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. Address all* cor- 
respondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. P, BOSTON 


New York RETAIL SToRE: 1123 Broadway (25th Street.) Boston RETAIL STORE: 416 Washington Street. 


































Sure to be acceptable to any one who writes. The best writing 
instrument ever made. 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


It is important to remember that we are prepared to give entire 
satisfaction to any who buy or receive our pens. We have manufact- 
ured pen points in so great variety that we can suit every taste. 
We can duplicate the action of any pen sent us. 

So great has been the demand for our goods by those looking for 
gifts, appropriate and beautiful, that we now manufacture a very 
large number of ornamental styles handsomely decorated with silver 
and ‘gold, at prices ranging from $3.50 to $15.00. 

Your jeweler or your stationer will supply you. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 157 Broadway, New York. 
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A. Alexander 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St. New York 


Over FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS BUILT THIS SHOE 
OF WIDE REPUTE for DURA- 
BILITY and ECONOMY 
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atrical year may be found in the production of plays 

inspired by successful novels. Of these, the most 
notable that we have seen in New York are ‘‘Richard 
Carvel,’? which Mr. John Drew is presenting at the Empire 
Theatre, and ‘‘David Harum,’ now running at the Garrick 
with Mr. W. H. Crane in the title part. In its original form, 
*‘Richard Carvel”’ is little more than a heavy-handed, slow- 
moving work, following remotely the manner of Thackeray. 
The story is, of course, thoroughly conventional; but it 
contains some exciting situations, most of which have been 
reproduced by the adapter, Mr. E. E. Rose. This gentleman, 
by the way, has become an important. figure in the theatrical 
world. He must not be confounded with Mr. Edward Rose, 
the English adapter of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


“RICHARD CARVEL” 

Though Mr. John Drew has made a complete personal 
success with the public, it seems needless to say that he is 
wholly unsuited to the work assigned him. Mr. Drew is the 
best interpreter of light modern comedy that we have, and he 
is not a romantic actor. Moreover, the >art of Richard Carvel 
shouid be played by a young man wth the fervor which 
most actors of Mr. Drew’s age wholly lack and which Mr. 
It is depressing to see him dash 


T": DISTINGUISHING FEATURE of the present the- 


Drew has always la.ked. 
about the stage, betraying his years by the heaviness of his 
shoulders as he tries to step lightly up a steep flight of steps. 
Before Mr. Drew played Richard Carvel, we never stopped 
to think of his age as we saw him playing the middle-aged or 
even the young men of the modern world, with which he has 
of recent years been identified. Next year it is to be hoped 
that he will go back to the work that he does so well. This 
season, in place of the small company that surrounded him 
last year, he has a large band of supporting actors. He has 
lost Miss Isabel 
Irving, who, ac- 
cording to the 
strange stand- 
ards that pre- 
vail in the the- 
atrical world, 
now. occupies a 
better place as 
a New York 
leading woman, 
playing with 
Charles Froh- 
man’s come li- 
ans in vulgar 
French farce at 
the Madison 
Square Thea- 
ire. Miss Irving 
has been sue- 
ceeded by Miss 
Ida Conquest, 
an actress with 
an inexpressive 
face and an 
infantile voice 
and method. 
Perhaps the 
best that can 
be said of her 
work as Rich- 
ard Carvel’s 
sweetheart is 
that it suits the 
artificiali:y of 
Dorothy Man- 
ners’ character. Far and away the best acting in the per- 
formance is done by Miss Olive May, who makes little Patiy 
Swain almost human. ; 

In the case of *‘David Harum,”’ one thinks only of the lead- 
ing character. The others are, as actors sar, merely ‘‘feed- 
ers.’ Now, this fact partly explains why ‘‘David Harum’’ 
cannot be a really good play. It is very hard to make an 
old man, long past the romantic period of life, the central 
figure in a drama. He may be tolerated in a book, for in the 
matter of form fiction readers are not nearly so exacting as 
play-goers. In order to keep David in the centre of the 
stage, the adapters of the story, Mr. and Mrs, Ripley Hitch- 
cock, have been obliged constantly to provide matter in which 
other people have a deeper concern than David himself. In 
other words, he is little more than a commentator of the 
real issues involved in the drama. For similar reasons 
many better plays have failed, artistically if not financially. 
Occasionally an actor destroys the balance of the play by 
presenting the subordinate character so strongly that the 
audience becomes more interested in the character than in 
the main theme. This is exactly what happened when Mr, 
Richard Mansfield lifted into prominence Baron Chevrial 
in ‘‘The Parisian Romance.’’ People who go to see ‘‘David 
Harum,’’ however, are not likely to consider very seriously 
its artistic qualities as a drama. They want David Harum ani 
they get him. The adapters have shown considerable deft- 
ness in weaving into the play those incidents and those 
shrewd and characteristic speeches of David’s that made the 
book successful, The subordinate matter has no real interest, 
though it has been treated with a certain reserve and taste. 


“DAVID HARUM” 

Other plays founded on novels and Jately seen in New York 
may be briefly considered. Mr. Otis Skinner made a stage 
version of Robert Louis Steveuson’s delightful romance, 
**Prince Otto,”’ to suit his own romantic methods of acting. 
The play has little of the Stevensonian quality, but it does 
possess a certain theatric value, and it suits Mr. Skinner’s 
style. Mr. Skinner is one of the most gifted actors now on 
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our stage, and he ought to be one of the best. Sometimes it 
seems to me as if he had devoted his long years of hard work 
to degrading his gifts, to learning how to do everything 
wrong. He has a good presence, a fine figure, a classic head, 
a rich, sonoro .s voice and an abundance of temperament; but 
instead of controlling these gifts he is controlled by them. 
For example, he cannot pick up a pin on the stage without 
making several graceful turns of the wrist; he cannot speak 
a simple line without suggesting the elocutionist. His act- 
ing in ‘*Prince Otto’’ is magnificent, but it is never nature. 
It would be a valuable experience for Mr. Skinner to give up 
the romantic drama for a time and devote himself to plays of 
modern life. I, for one, should be glad to see him undertake 
such a character as Caleb West, the central figure in the play 
that Mr. Michael Morton developed from F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
popular novel aid presented early in the season at the Manhat- 
tan Theatre. Mr, Skinner surely could make more out of it 
than Mr, Edwin Arden did, with this actor’s amusing method 
of artificial suppression, deep but unimpressive voice, and 
youthful make-up. In Mr. Smith’s bock there is, perhaps, 
not a great play, but a fairly ertertainmg study of American 
life under conditions that rarely make their way into fiction. 
Mr. Michael Morton came very near rising to his chance; if 
he missed it, his failure may be ascribed to a lack of sufficient 








SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE AS VIRGINIA BRYANT IN “THE 
GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD” 


skill to make the more difficult situations carry quite convic- 
tion enough. Caleb West himself offers an admirable study 
in character for the theatre. 


“A ROYAL FAMILY” 

I sometimes wonder if other play-goers are not as tired of 
stage royalty asI am. The Englisliman may love a lord, but 
it takes an American theatre-goer to show to what extent de- 
votion to imitation princelings can go. In nearly every in- 
stance, the treatment of plays of court life has betrayed on the 
part of the dramatist either an open or an insidious vulgarity. 
In this regard, I acknowledge the ‘‘Royal Family’’ to be an 
exception. Captain Marshall deals with his great personages 
as if he really knew their ways. Some of them he makes 
more or less realistic, notably his sly old Cardinal, who, how- 
ever, belongs to a type common enough in the theatye. The 
dialogue has pungency and humor, qualities rare in the ro- 
mantic drama where every energy is spent on action. The 
little Princess, who serves for heroine and falls in love with 
the young Prince, whom she never suspects to be her future 
consort, chosen for her by the state—oh, how guileless and 
innocent these Princesses are!—is the most likeable personal- 
ity that I have encountered in the new-romantic drama. Now 
and then her flirtation with the Prince grows silly; occasion- 
ally Mr. Marshall’s material becomes very thin; but on the 
whole the ‘‘Royal Family’’ makes pretty entertainment. The 
chief character might have been written for Miss Annie Rus- 
sell, who plays it with a delicacy, a charm, with delightful 
flashes of humor aad with even more delightful touches of 
sentiment. In its way, nothing lovelier in stage art could be 
imagined than her acting when, arrayed in bridal robes, she 
confronts the bridegroom and discovers to her astonishment 
that he is the man she loves. For a moment she stands in 
silence, looking at him, wrapped in wonder and joy, her face 
illumined. Then she 
walks slowly forward, 
and, turning her head 
from the audience, she 
presses it against his 
shoulder. It is all very 
simple; it is all very 
beautiful; it is such fine 
art that it seems human 
nature. Miss Russell is 
one of those exceptional 
players who never try to 
muke too much of a situa- 
tion or of a line and yet 
suggest everything that 
should be suggested. 
Her work is like that of 
the best French writers, 
who, with a turn of a 
phrase, a word, open up 
vistas to the imagination. 
Miss Russell has the as- 
sistance of a large and 
well - drilled company, 
and the performance as 
a whole is a thoroughly 
good performance. Mrs. 
Gilbert, now nearing the 
eighties, gives all young 
players another lesson in 
acung. She is the Dow- 
auger Queen, always com- 
plaining of neglect, al- 
ways lovking out for 
her own advantage and dignity, suspicious and querulous, 
recreating on the Lyceum stage the type of woman that she 
often played at Daly’s Theatre. 


“MISTRESS NELL” 

While theatre-goers in New York were watching the antics 
of mimic royalties, a play founded on a well-known historical 
personage, a real personage, was slowly winning its way into 
favor on the road. An accident brought it into New York 
‘on rubbers,’’ to quote our theatrical friends once more. 
Early in the season a piece entitled ‘‘Cupid Outwits Adam”’ 
had been booked for a long run in New York. Its failure left a 
theatre without an attraction. This enabled Miss Henrietta 
Crosman to sccure a New York opening with a comedy by 
George C. Hazleton, entitled ‘Mistress Nell.’’ Though Miss 
Crosman had cone good work in New York as a member of 
the Daly and of the Fiohman forces, comparatively few play- 
goers remembered her and showed an interest in her. Her 
manager chose, very wisely, to present her play on a Tuesday 
night, when no other openings would distract the dramatic 
critics. So the critics were present in force. The next 
morning New York was astonished to learn that a charming 
play had been presented by an equally charming and original 
actress. Now Miss Crosman goes on record as having made 
the most surprising New York success of the year. Best of 
all, her success was well won. The play, to be sure, cannot 
be taken very seriously ; it deals with the love affair between 
Nell Gwyn, the famous English actress, and King Charles IT. 
in an incoherent and rambling fashion, which at the close 
leaves the reader mystified as to what it all signifies. But 
several of the situations are spirited; all of the scenes are 
adroitly handled ; the dialogue is terse and amusing, and the 
character of Nell is to the last degree delightful. 


“L’AIGLON” 

Now for the great romantic play of the year. I mean 
“*L’ Aiglon,”’ of course. Again we have royalty, this time the 
real article too, if the young King of Rome may be called 
the real article. Those of us who admired ‘‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’’ were curious to see with what kind of play Edmond 
Rostand would follow his great triumph. Miss Maude Adams 
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presented it at the Kickerbocker Theatre with a company that 
was carefully trained in every movement and with the lavish ex- 
penditure that characterizes al] of Mr. Charles Frohman’s pro- 
ductions. I must not forget to note that the piece had passed 
through the hands of that mediocre writer, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, who adapted it to the English-speaking stage, cut- 
ting it here and there, breaking up long speeches and turning 
it into fluent English. So, of course,’in judging Rostand, we 
must make allowance for Parker. Still, the fact remains 
that all the material behind the words of the piece came from 
the French author; whatever Mr. Parker may have taken 
away, he did not presume to add anything. From beginning 
to end, ‘‘L’Aiglon,’’ or ‘‘The Eaglet,’’ as I suppose it ought 
to be called, strikes not one sincere note. The author 
makes his nearest approach to nature in his characterization 
of the Duke’s flighty mother and of the old soldier of the 
Empire, who gives to the son the devotion he had once paid 
the father; but even these figures are built on abstractions. 

Rostand reminds me very much of those people who un- 
derstand the art of play-building from the stage manager’s 
point of view; but, unlike most of those journeymen in litera- 
ture, he has the advantage of good literary training and of 
associations that further foster literary growth. He is will- 
ing to achieve an effective situation at any sacrifice of human. 
ity or of probability. The great scene in which the Duke of 
Reichstadt makes his escape from his litle principality and 
proceeds with his invasion of France as far as the battlefield 
of Wagram would be laughable if it had not been so ingen- 
iously devised. The placing of the boy aione on the battle- 
field, where he conjures up the scene of slaughter, hearing 
the clatter of the horses, the groans of the wounded, the 
shrieks of the dying, the wild yells of the victorious—that 
scene produces a weirdly dramatic effect and it reveals a wild 
power. Nevertheless, it is essentially an obvious expedient, far 
too cheap and flimsy to bear the burden of a great play. Nexi 
in theatrical value is the scene where Metternich drags the 
young Duke by main force in front of a mirror and shows him 
what a weak and puny thing he is and how mad he is to hope 
for a future like his father’s. Now there is a grim horror in 
this situation; no one ean witness it without shrinking, just 
as the boy does, or without a thrill of sympathy as the little 
creature dashes the candelabra into the glass and breaks it 
into pieces. But, of course, it is altogether impossible. 
Metternich may have been a deep-dyed villain, and to the 
Duke of Reichstadt he undoubtedly was a merciless tyrant; 
but he was also a man of breediug, not a common melodra- 
matic mummer, As for the last act, which is said to be made 
so effective by Sarah Bernhardt, it was so long drawn out, so 
dull, that I could hardly remain in my seat until the close. 
No, “L’ Aiglon”’ is not the great work we have been looking for. 
It isa long theatrical pose. However, Paris has accepted the 
play and our play-goers must not have the bad taste to refuse 
to follow Paris, particularly when so popular a favorite as Miss 
Maude Adams plays the part created by Madame Bernhardt. 

Far be it from me to say that ‘Liss Adams is not one of the 
most charming actresses that we have; but she cannot play 
everything. When she was with Jolin Drew she had several 
parts that suited her and she played them with wonderful 
effectiveness, showing a good deal of originality in imitating 
pretty and characteristic bits of feminine stage business. But 
in a Bernhardt réle she seems quite a different woman. So 
far as looks go, no criticism can be made. Asa rule, I dis- 
like to see women play boys’ parts; the assumption of male 
dress in some way enhances their femininity and makes the 
whole performance either incongruous or farcical or unpleas- 
ant. But Miss Adams really looks like a boy—a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, not like the young man the Duke is supposed 
to be at the time of the action. Of course, when she speaks, 
the illusion does not remain very strong. It is pathetic to 
think of Miss Adams playing such a character as L’ Aiglon 
night after night to crowds of indiscriminating admirers, just 
as it was pathetic to see her touring over the country last year 
holding up to the admiration of her audiences a feeble retlec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Juliet. 


“THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD” 

Now away with romance! Let us turn for a while to 
modern life. It is significant that one of the few modern 
plays of importance, not founded on a novel or adapted from 
a foreign source, given in New York this year is put on by an 
actress comparatively new to the stage. I mean, of course, 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS L’AIGLON 


Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, whose production of ‘‘The 
Greatest Thing in The World’? by two New York women, 
Mrs. Harriett Ford and Mrs. Beatrice De Mille, has been run- 
ning for several weeks at Wallack’s Theatre. Last winter I 
saw the play while it was on trial in another city and I re- 
viewed it in these columns; so I need not make a study of its 
qualities here. During the third week of her engage- 
ment, Mrs. Le Moyne piesented a new one-act play by Mr. 
Israel Zangwill. It was so unusual that it mystified the 
audience; some of the scenes were so awkwardly handled 
that they caused laughter. The more serious critics praised the 
play for its literary quality. That was a most amusing con- 
cession to Mr. Zangwill’s position in the literary world. 
The idea was good; the working out of the idea was amateur- 
ish and the dialogue was ridiculous, full of weak plays upon 
words, often at moments of the greatest tension, when lan- 
guage merely as language should be the last thing thought of. 

Mrs. Le Moyne gave further evidence of her initiative by 
appearing as the Queen in Browning’s drama, ‘*In a Baleony,”’ 
presented in connection with a pretty one-act fairy play by 
the young Irish poet, W. B. Yeats. The actress not only 
acted with power, but by reading her lines maugre a heavy 
cold so clearly that every word could be heard through the 
theatre, she offered her hearers a remarkable lesson in dic- 
tion. Miss Eleanor Robson astonished the audience by the 
facility and the beauty of her interpretation of the trying 
part of Constance, and Mr. Otis Skinner enacted Norbert with 
characteristic theatrical intensity. 


“SAG HARBOR” 

Mr. Hammerstein, the theatre-builder, showed a most com- 
mendable spirit by opening his new Theatre Republic 
with a characteristic American play, ‘‘Sag Harbor,’’ written 
and acted by Mr. James A. Herne. During the past few 
years, Mr. Herne, chiefly through the success of ‘‘Shore 
Acres,’’ has earned a reputation as an advanced realist, as 
one of the few writers we have who by his work endeavors 
to hold the mirror up to life. In many of its details “Sag 
Harbor’’ is absolutely truthful. On the other hand, several 
of the scenes are written with a sentimentality which makes 
them seem as unreal as extravagant romance. Again we 
have a play in which the hero is commentator. But in 
the treatment Mr. Herne returns to those discussions of 
familiar processes of life which polite people do not care to 
dwell upon in public. In other words, ‘‘Sag Harbor’’ is 
wofully deficient in taste. Its most serious defect, however, 
lies in its extreme dulness, attributable not merely to lack of 
action but to feeble writing. Some of the characters are well 
drawn, especially an amusing specimen of the country gawk, 
and the chief figure, Captain Dan Marble, played by Mr. 
Herne himself. The play is finely presented, showing in every 
detail Mr. Herne’s masterly skill in stage management. 





A similar excellence may be credited to the production of 
‘‘Arizona,’? which has been running successfully at the 
Herald Square Theatre since the opening of the season. But 
“Arizona” enjoys the advantage of having been given on the 
road for a whole year. As it comes from the pen of Augus- 
tus Thomas, we had reason to hope that it would be a work 
saturated with a native spirit, not only a good play in point 
of workmanship, but an honest picture of American condi- 
tions among picturesque surroundings. But we can never be 
absolutely sure of Mr. Thomas. Sometimes he strikes high 
—higher than any American dramatist now writing—occa- 
sionally his hand falters. In this instance he did not even 
aim high, deliberately undertaking to write a melodrama. In 
its kind, his play is a great achievement, but it cannot for one 
moment be compared for artistic quality with the same au 
thor’s beautiful comedy, ‘‘Alabama.’’ Mr. Theodore Roberts 
offers a fine character study as the old ranchman, Henry 
Canby, and Miss Eleanor Robson has made a distinct success 
as the ranchman’s charming daughter, Bonita. 


“HAMLET” 

The two most ambitious productions I have left till the end: 
‘*Hamlet,’’ which Mr. E. H. Sothern gave at the Garden 
Theatre, and ‘‘Henry V.,’’? which Mr. Richard Mansfield 
is now presenting at the same theatre before enthusiastic 
audiences. Mr. Sothern is an excellent farcical come- 
dian; thus far he has offered no strong evidence to prove that 
he is capable of doing higher work. With the co-operation of 
his manager, Mr. Daniel Frohman, he has given ‘‘Hamlet’’ a 
setting which may have been surpassed for elaborateness but 
has rarely been equalled for appropriateness and good taste. 
His own performance, too, shows careful preparation; in the 
more melodramatic passages, calling for the coarser kind of 
acting, he plays very satisfactorily; in the closet scene, how- 
ever, he descends into ranting, the quarrel with his mother 
seeming like a vulgar street brawl, Tlie quieter passages he 
interprets with some felicity, though without a sure attack. 
The soliloquies he begins in nearly every instance with appro- 
priate simplicity, only to lose himself in exaggeration. He 
fails completely to portray the dignity and the deep purpose 
of Hamlet; as for the Prince’s melancholy, he exaggerates 
that to such a degree as to make it almost comic. Among 
supporting actors the best performance is given by Mr. Edwin 
Varrey as Polonius. Miss Harned, as might have been ex 
pected, is wholly unsuited to Ophelia. What is more pitiful 
than misdirected artistic eudeavor ? 


“HENRY V.” 

This question in various forms must have suggested itself 
to lovers. of the Shakespearian drama when it was announced 
that Mr. Richard Manstield was to appear as Henry V. In all 
the range of Shukespearian heroes there are few parts les 
suited tu the peculiarities of his style. Now he might have 
played Hamlet. He might at least have given an interesting 
performance. Perhaps later he will undertake the part; tlie 
**Hamlet’’ fever seems to have broken out again, Then, too, 
what an Othello Mr. Mansfield would make; or, better, what 
an Iago! Best of all, why should he not play both parts, alter 
nating as Edwin Booth used to do? But Henry V.! It 1s cei 
tainly one of the dullest of Shakespeare’s plays as well as the 
worst constructed. It might have been dashed off by Shake- 
speare to fill in a gap between two really important preductions. 
It is incoherent, episodic, and, most curious of all, it does net 
adequately explain itself. However, it has the interest of 
being a curiosity, and Mr. Mansfield has spent a small fortune 
on presenting it magnificently. The stage settings are a joy 
to the eye; the management of the crowds reveals genius on 
the part of the stage manager. But, after all, Mr. Mansfield 
is the centre of interest. Like Mr. Sothern, he is an actor 
whose talent finds its natural and only convincing expression 
in eccentric characterizations. Straightforward acting is 
wholly out: of his line. Now, Henry V. is straightforward, 
a plain, blunt man, if any man ever was; so it is astonishing 
to see him represented as eccentric in bearing, with occasional 
lapses into the high nasal utterance associated with Mr. Mans- 
tield’s impersonation of Baron Chevrial. The purely declama- 
tory passages this actor delivers with a splendid fulness of 
voice, but without variety, without illumination. Mr. Mans- 
field has engaged an enormous company of players for his 
support, and the production, as a whole, is one of the won- 
ders of the hour. 
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derstanding of men and women, tact and, more than 
all, personal magnetism—these are the essential 
features of the science of stage management. 

It is not a science to be acquired by training; the good 
stage manager is born; it is a heaven-sent gift, a tempera- 
mental quality not to be grasped by every speculative ama- 
teur. Only a master of the art can evolve from the material 
in hand, often crude, a stage-picture full of pulsing life, just 
as, with coarse brush and canvas, the finished artist can pro- 
duce a picture marked by genius. 

Stage management does not mean alone the simple arrange- 
ment of erirances and exits, the introduction of business, the 
stage-carpenter methods, which, however, must necessarily t 
a part of his trade. It includes the art of discrimination; t) 
power to judge artistically a harmonious whole; to eliminate 
an incongruous detail; to be equally competent to direct the 
lowering or raising of a border as to decide upon the lights 
and shadows of a scene. Primarily, the stage manager must 
be a good actor himself; he must not only be able to tell 
every one what to do, but how to do it, to be possessed, 
as it were, of an instinct almost magical in its perceptiveness. 

Let us suppose that the successful manager has taken charge 
of acompany. Naturally each company in itself represents a 
small worid. If the stage manager does not possess each and 
every one of the qualities already mentioned, he had better, 
far better, never have entered the field of stage managing. 
No ironclad rules will avail in bis treatment of those under 
his charge if he would obtain best results. Each man and 
woman, he must remember, has a strong individuality—exag- 
gerated even—and each must be treated by individual rules. 
For instance, where mild ridicule would exactly suit Mr. A., 
serious young Mr. B. would resent it at once. Your invalu- 
able soubrette might smilingly accept your patronizing flattery, 
while Madame X., your tragedy queen, would consider it an 
impertinence even to offer her a compliment. 

Actresses, like all other women, have their grievances. The 
remedy I have always applied to this trouble is a sympathetic 
ear; then I unravel the tangle as well as I can. By this 
method, I have found, actresses are ready to yield to disci- 
pline. I have had the same experience in dealing with all 
members of a company. Bullying never answers; the suc- 
cessful stage manager has never been the brutal stage man- 


PP serstaning knowledge of humanity, au intuitive un- 


ager. There is more in the power of occult suasion than 
many are willing to believe, and when one attempts to ex- 
plain just what the expression means he can only ‘answer 
that it is personal magnetism, without which quality no man 
can ever hope to be a great actor or a successful stage manager. 

Personal magnetism —that great unexplained faculty of con- 
trolling or moving others, not by force or power, but through 
some subtle influence, impelling them to do our will, not with 
reluctance and murmurings, but with actual pleasure! Sir 
Henry Irving possesses this faculty in a wonderful degree; 
so did Augustin Daly. 

There has been some impression current that young men 
and women of talent aspiring to go upon the stage do not 


have the opportunity. Let me here emphatically contradict 
‘his report or misstatement. When aspirants themselves say 
managers take no interest in them and that they are over- 


looked, it is because the manager has looked them over and 
failed to find them desirable. Rest assured that the mana 
gerial eye is ever on the outlook for men and women of genius. 
So far as I conscientiously know—and I speak for all managers 
—no embryo genius is sent back to a garret to starve. But 
what people never will understand is that it does not take a 
week or a day or an hour for an experienced manager to de- 
tect genius or temperament or even ability, if any, and this 
without the aid of hearing the aspirant’s entire family history 
or his financial necessities. In fact, it takes hardly a moment. 
The manager’s intuitive wits are sharpened. He judges quickly 
and accurately. I meet a young person, talic to him or to her, 
as the case may be—it is sometimes the merest detail that de- 
cides me to offer an engagement, a trick of voice perhaps, 
something in the bearing—yes, a detail of dress—an infini- 
tesimal. 

To come now to the real question of stage management. 
Controlling the crowd, when the art is once mastered, is not 
so difficult’a problem as one would imagine, but it evolves 
harmony from chaos—to present a kaleidoscopic picture, ever 
varying, ever beautiful, ever perfect, never jarring, never 
marring, and, above all, never disillusioning. The dress, the 
grouping, the scenery, the lights, the shadows—all must har- 
monize. That this is a matter of elaborate and nerve-racking 
detail, inconceivable to the uninitiated, is readily understood ; 
but any one familiar with the trend of theatrical matters knows 
that this is the Gordian knot of the stage director. 


There are many cut and dried rules that older managers than 
I will not swerve from, because they are stage traditions. I am 
almost unique in renouncing them. One example may be found 
in the system of preparing models for scenery and arranging the 
designs of dress beforehand, deciding shades of light and color. 
These plans would answer if, after wasting so much time and 
energy, one did not discover upon rehearsing that they were 
utterly impracticable. Another plan in vogue among manag- 
ers is that of writing the *‘business’’ of the play. I have pro- 
duced far better results by letting the rehearsals suggest the 
**business’’ and ‘‘all things needful.’’ Another fact whieh I 
utterly disapprove is the reading of a play to a company. 
Why? Simply because the actor won’t listen, and is, more- 
over, seldom in sympathy with the author, or, in fact, with 
any one but himself. He is mentally skimming over every 
chapter and character in the book, except his own. He is 
prepared to be at once bored and dissatistied; bored if he 
does not figure in every situation, dissatisfied if his part is 
not sufficiently important to suit him. ‘*‘Hamlet’’ is a great 
play to the actor who plays Hamlet; to the actor who does 
not play Hamlet it is worth nothing. Often an apparently 
poor part in the reading will be developed into a part very 
much to be desired in actual rehearsal—by a clever acter, of 
course. For this reason it is better to place the actor upon 
lis own merits and his own interpretation of the part, rather 
than upon the interpretation of the author or reader, however 
good an elocutionist the reader may be. For this reason, too, 
actors are rarely at a premium as judges of plays. 

I tind that the public is curious to know the cost of produe- 
ing great plays. To tell the truth, there is no recognized 
standard of figures. *‘The White Heather’’ cost something like 
$20,000. ‘The Sporting Duchess’’ cost a much larger sum. 

We are indeed but figures in the art of stagecraft. Our 
efforts, though earnest and progressive, are still liliputian in 
their strides. The~possibilities*of ‘theatrical productions are 
still undreamed of. Fifty years from to-day our work, heroic 
as we may deem it, in our infantile presumptuousness —the 
applause that we now enthusiastically give to an Irving 
crowd, a Frohman drawing-room or to a submarine effect— 
will appear as ludicrous to our successors as though we, with 
our present stagecraft knowledge, burst into uproarious hand- 
clappings at a Macbeth stage setting of the days of Charles 
Kemble. 
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began when I had been on the stage for one year 

only. I was then about twenty years old, and a 
member of my mother’s stock company in Philadelphia, play- 
ing all kinds of parts, some small, some big. One night Mr. 
Daly came to see us while we were presenting a piece called 
‘*The Woman of the Day,’’ by Charles Morton, then stage 
manager of my mother’s company. It happened that I had 
a very fine part; it was played later, when Mr. Daly took the 
piece, by Mr. James Lewis. Shortly afterward I received a 
letter from Mr. Daly inviling me to join his stock company at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, which he then man- 
aged. Of course, I was delighted with the compliment, espe- 
cially as it was accompanied by the offer of a salary much 
larger than I was then receiving. I consulted my mother, 
who, as everybody familiar with 
the annals of threatricals knows, 
was a woman of extraordinary 
perception and experience in those 
matters and in everything con- 
nected with her calling. She ad- 
vised me to accept the offer. So 
good a start in New York would 
be of immense experience to an 
actor. 


“BOB RUGGLES” AND 

“THE BIG BONANZA” 

A few days later I met Mr. 
Daly at his office in the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. I found him 
to be a charming man. He had 
a delightful manner, genial and 
impressive. He at once cast me 
for Bob Ruggles in “The Big 
Bonanza,’’ an excellent part. I 
remember very distinctly my first 
rehearsal, I was intensely nerv- 
ous; but Mr. Daly treated me 
with great kindness and considera- 
tion. That was the beginning of 
my long service with him, broken 
only by a winter’s travelling 
through the country ender other 
management during his absence 
abroad. When he returned and 
established a company in the 
theatre now so well known as 
Daly’s Theatre, I rejoined- him. 
It was at this time that Miss 
Rehan, too, joined the company, 
and we began a long series of 
successes, most of them German 
plays adapted to the American 
stage by Mr. Daly himself. 

As I look upon my earlier asso- 
ciation with Mr. Daly, I realize, 
even more keenly than I realized 
at the time, how fine and how 
patient a manager he was. Dur- 
ing my first years with him, I 
acted with Miss Fanny Davenport, 
Mr. James Lewis, Mr. Charles 
Fisher, Mr. George Parkes, Mr. 
William Davidge and other well- 
known actors who had long be- 
fore achieved reputations, and who 
had been working together for 
several years. It was, of course, 
a great thing for me to be intro- 
duced into such company, and to 
receive the benefit of their ex- 
perience. They all treated the 
novice with encouraging friendli- 
ness. It is hardly necessary for me to explain here 
that no actor ever played under Mr. Daly’s management 
without receiving great benefit from his instruction. He 
was altogether the ablest stage manager I have ever 
known, the shrewdest judge of men and of actors, with 
a really remarkable insight into their capabilities. 

Without having the temperament of an actor himse!!, he 
possessed to an astonishing degree the gift of teaching «thers 
how to act. With a few words he could light up.a phrase 
or explain a bit of business where another man might have 
taken a half hour. He used to be criticised a good deal 
for a certain mechanical quality in his stage management— 
notably for his habit of making the characters cross one an- 
other on the stage without any apparent reason, and it was 
only natural that at times we should have felt a little re- 
bellious about his methods; on the other hand, it is impos- 
sible for any stage manager, however gifted, not to go a little 
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too fur in carrying out some of his favorite theories. Mr. Daly 
wanted to achieve the effect of life and movement, and, in his 
zeal, he may occasionally have violated the illusion of com- 
plete naturalness. The excellence of his training has been 
shown by the impress made on the coutemporary drama by 
many people who used to be associated with him. 


HIS DEVOTION TO THE THEATRE 

Mr. Daly was not merely a great stage manager, lie was 
equally strong in ‘all departments of theatrical work. It 1s 
seldom indeed that one meets a man of so many different 
gifts. He personally supervised every department of the 
theatre. He would reach his office early in the morning, 
often as early as half-past seven o’clock, and he would pass 
the whole day there, returning home merely to dine, At 


HIS APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE 
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night he was always about the playhouse, either in front, or 
behind the scenes. His watchfulness never relaxed. He 
was one of the few American managers who adhered to the 
old custom: of reading plays to the company. A call would be 
put up for those members of the company cast for parts, and 
they would meet in the managerial office. He read very 
well; if he had not possessed the faculty of making the 
plays interesting and entertaining, the people would have 
shown they were bored. During the reading and afterward, 
the piece would be discussed. 


A MAN OF MANY INTERESTS 


Of course, Mr. Daly paid more attention to a production 
during the earlier performances, advising the actors and 
changing bits of detail; but even afterward, when the play 
had began to run easily, he would notice if anything went 
wrong, or if an actor grew indifferent, or showed signs of 
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falling into tricks, or into a mechanical habit. He loved the 
theatre and everything connected with it, and though to the 
world outside he maintained an air of reticence, he was genial 
and expansive with us. And yet he was by no means a man 
of one interest only; he was a collector of rare books, and he 
read widely, though it is true his reading usually had some 
relation to his work. In the management of his company he 
was, as every one knows, extremely lavish; he kept a large 
number of people on his salary list, some of whom seldc-n 
appeared on the stage; on the other hand, in his more ambi- 
tious productions he required a large number of people. Two 
or three of the actors who had been with him for many years 
he retained merely from a feeling of loyal generosity. 

It was natural that a man of such spirit should be accused 
of working his people hard. He certainly did work us hard— 
that is, those of us who held re- 
sponsible positions; but the work 
did us all good. A good deal, 
100, has been said in criticism and 
in ridicule of his discipline; but 
that was most. beneficial as well 
as absolutely necessary to keep in 
proper shape so large an organi 
zation and to get from it the best 
results. Of course, many stories 
told of Mr. Daly’s severity are 
either gross exaggerations or ab 
solutely untrue. Other managers 
have been as severe, without pos 
sessing his ability for supervision, 
correction and illustration. His 
theatre was at once the kinder- 
garten and the college of our 
calling. , 


MR. DALY AS AN AUTHOR 

Daly’s Theatre had a vogue ap- 
proached by no other American 
playhouse since the old days 
when Wallack’s was the great 
theatre. His company, moreover, 
was the first organization of its 
kind to make a deep impress on 
the English public and the English 
critics. It guve them a realization 
of the way in which dramatic art 
had advanced in this country. It 
seems a great pity tha! a man who 
had accomplished so muel: for uit 
should not have left behind a 
greater literary record. What a 
valuable book the autobiography 
of Mr. Daly would be! That he 
could write uncommonly well was 
shown not only by his dramatic 
work, but by his life’of Pey 
Woffington, published many years 
ago. He loved to write; lhe 
seemed to be always wiiting. He 
must have left belind a quantity 
of interesting manuscripts, 


THE DALY COMPANY 
IN EUROPE 
As every one knows, Mr. Daly 
did not confine his work to his 
own country and to England. 
He was one of the few American 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS DRESS!NG-ROOM JUST BEFORE managers who have presented 


American actors before the audi- 
ences of Germany and France. 
Here he gave another evidence 
of his tremendous ambition. Of 
course our undertaking was widely 
discussed, and it gave his organization an added prestige 
that was of vulue after our return to America. For the 
members of the company, you may be sure the experience 
was most interesting. When we first appeared before the 
Germans our repertory consisted very largely of plays done 
into English from the German, and the German play-goers 
did not altogether enjoy receiving back their pieces in this 
curious way. 

Iu both Germany and France our audiences, as might 
have been expected, were rather small; but Mr. Daly was 
not discouraged; in fact, he was never discouraged. 

On our second visit to Continental Europe we presented 
chiefly our English classics, such as ‘The School for 
Scandal’’ and the Shakespearian comedies. These pleased 
better. The Parisians were particularly nice to us, showing 
a genuine interest and coming in large numbers, in spite of 
our speaking in a tongue unintelligible to so many cf them. 
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would naturally desire to see the grandest and most im- 
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across the Rocky Mountains. Tickets reading via this route 
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the Grand River and Glenwood 
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GOOD ENGLISH AND DRA- 
MATIC ART 
By SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE 


T MAY be considered presumptuous for a player who has 
| only recently stepped pon the metropolitan stage to at- 
tempt to Ciscourse upon dramatic art in its broadest sense; 
but from many years’ experience as a dramatic reader I have 
gained a few ideas on that foundation of all stage representa- 
tion—elocution. By this I do not mean the facial contortions 
and exaggerated gestures which are popularly supposed to 
form the principal equipment of the elocutionist; I mean the 
training of the voice and the simple, if rare, art of reading 
lines naturally and unaffectedly, as if they embodied the 
thoughts of the speaker, 

To begin with voice culture, which is the foundation of all: 
There are to-day thousands of parents whose children twenty 
years hence will reproach them for having neglected their 
voices. When a child begins to speak, its voice education 
should begin. And how is it begun for many children whose 
opportunilies might be of the best? By giving them over to 
the companionship of nurses, whose speech is ignorant and 
coarse. Nasal notes and harsh burrs, even if after education 
succeeds in“eliminating faults of grammar and grotesque forms 
of speech, give the baby the first impressions of the art of 
speaking, and first impressions are the strongest and most 
lasting. Many lovely children whom I know are saddled with 
the faulty speech of their nurses, handicapped with bad talk- 
ing habits, from which they will never wholly recover. 

Right here is where the development of the kindergarten 
will, in time, work a great reform. Iam certain that one of 
the outgrowths of the recognition of the value of infantile 
education will be schools for the training of infants’ nurses. 
And may I be there to insist that these coming guardians of 
the babies take a preliminary course in voice culture. Further- 
more, I am an advocate of the stage and ptatform as educators. 
It is well to let children hear freque:..y what the human voice 
is capable of in the way of power and expression. Only be 
careful in the choice of their models. 

The great faults of readers and actors have been manner- 
isms and affectations; but both platform and stage are im- 
proving every year, and we have now many cultivated voices 
from which to learn. The polished player or speaker does not 
betray by tone or inflection whether he was born and bred in 
London or in New London; there should be no nasal twang 
or slurred 7’s to tell whether one hails from north or south of 
the now happily obliterated Mason and Dixon’s Line. Well- 
bred Americans speak just as pure English as well-bred Brit- 
ons; but if we, as a nation, are to rid ourselves of the impu- 
tation of provincialism in speech, we must begin with the 
babies. 

I advocate taking the child voice and molding and training 
it. Vocalizing in reading and speaking does not entail any 
such labor us vocalizing in music; yet how few who employ 
singing masters consider the importance of a cullivated speak- 
ing voice. Generally when an adult goes to a voice instructor 
he is in despair at the condition into which careless talking 
and slovenly habils of speech have brought him. Habit of 
speech becomes fixed with especial stubbornness, and many 
a cultivated man or woman finds difficulty in getting rid of 
incorrect inflections and improper tone-production absorbed 
from companions of their childhood. 


HOW TO EXPRESS FEELING 

You can put feeling into your voice if you feel something, 
without sending the sound through the nose. Pathos does 
not talk that way without ceasing to be pathos and becoming 
mere snivelling. It speaks in broken sentences, perhaps, 
and rich with feeling, but it doesn’t whine. A well-trained 
voice follows the emotions of the reader naturally; therefore, 
the preliminary training having been accomplished, one should 
completely forget the voice and absorb the sentiment of the 
lines, 

The basis of a good voice is a good stomach. Eat well, 
sleep well, and walk well. It seems odd, perhaps, that 
drooped shoulders and immovable hips in walking should 
affect the voice; but they do. Whatever adds to the breadth 
of lung keeps the voice full and strong, and the full and strong 
voice is the voice that can be trained. It is possible for every 
young person to improve his voice; it is almost possible to 
make a good voice out of a poor voice. Only you must be 
always watchful! So many children—-men and women, too 
—merely drop the jaw and let the words come out as they 
will, without emphasis or expression, conveying only half 
their meaning. You grow indignant at such mumbling, just 
as you resent a shambling gait in a man or woman. 

For an actor or a public reader the first requisites for win- 
ning the toleration of metropolitan audiences are a cultivated 
voice and pure accent. No one can-make: headway with a 
twang or # bad r-r-7. The province of the reader is not to 
act; it 1s to suggest the dramatic picture by inflection, simple 
gesture and facial expression. It should never trench upon 


the stage, which is pictorial, And yet the art of reading is 
the foundation of all dramatic work. ‘‘Suit the word to the 
action, the action to the word,”’ but first of all, the word niust 
be well delivered. 


THE ACTRESS AND THE ELOCUTIONIST 

It would be difticult for me to say offhand whether the 
career of an actress is preferable to that of a reader. Both 
have their advantages and disadvantages. The actress has 
one paramount advantage, the fact that one successful réle 
will bring her more praise and reputation, so far as personal 
popularity is concerned, than could be won by a reader in ten 
years. In the matter of personal comfort, of course, the 
reader’s position is preferable. She needs, for instance, only 
one handsome gown during the evening, while the actress is 
compelled to hurry between acts in the difficult task of ap- 
pearing effectively in a variety of elaborate costumes. But 
the work of both is, in many respects, the same. To be suc- 
cessful, each must, in the first place, have the gift of person- 
ality. There is little difference in the position of reader or 
actor as relates to the audience, except for the interposition of 
the footlights between the player and the spectators. When 
you read to an audience a feeling of silence on the part of your 
hearers impresses you, even though you may not watch their 
faces; and across the footlights the quality of intentness 
affects you in a similar way. Interest, laughter and ap- 
plause tell the actress at once that she is appealing success- 
fully to the audience, while the reader can tell by the cessa- 
tion of rustling dresses or programmes that she is gaining 
control of her hearers; and, whether in theatre or draw- 
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ing-room, as you lower or raise your voice in harmony with 
your emotions, the silence telegraphs at once the hearers’ 
sympathetic feeling. 

Another way in which the positions of reader and actress 
are alike is the point of attack. In acting, the way you make 
your first entrance, deliver your first speech as the author has 
given it, at once impresses your audience. This point is, per- 
haps, splendidly illustrated in music. When, for instance, Wil- 
helmji raises his bow, the precision and the way the bow must 
strike, together with the poise of the body, at once impress 
the spectator. I recall another example in this direction from 
my own experience. Some years ago I had the pleasure of 
reading a little poem before General Sherman. It was called 
“Kentucky Belle,’’ and it began in a very simple way with 
the line: ‘It was the summer of °63, sir.’’ T read this line 
simply, as the author intended. General Sherman responded 
quickly by saying: ‘“‘Oh, I remember it perfectly.” ‘His 
daughter, who was sitting beside him, whispered: ‘‘Hush! 
That’s part of the poem.’’ The General looked somewhat 
abashed, but I was very much gratified, because I knew at 
once that my point of attack was right. 

There is ouly one law for persons who appear before the 
public—man or woran: you must have your body absolutely 
under control from the nape of the neck to the tip of the toes. 
The head will take care of itself. The poise of the body, the 
way you stand, the position of your limbs are absolutely essen- 
tial for what is called ‘‘ease.’’ First of all, you must hold 
your feet firmly on the floor, your chest expanded. This 
gives ‘‘carriage.’? The same training is necessary for the 
platform as for the stage. What ability I may have as an 
actress, since I have had so little actual experience on the 
stage, must be owing largely to my training as a monologue 
reader, but fundamentally to hard work. I dare say I was 
fitted temperamentally for acting, for the sowing of bushels 


of seed will never produce a good crop if the soil is not 
suitable. I have been living for a good many years now in 
the intellectual company of great poets, and they have taught 
me many things that &re very helpful to me in my stage work. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
AUDIENCES 
By LESLIE CARTER 


UMAN NATURE, I find, is the same the world over. 
H A play, vital with human interest, unveiling the 
workings of a soul swayed by the great fundamental 
passions, may count, with almost absolute certainty, upon its 
power to move an audience, irrespective of nationality. And 
yet, an actress is given to understand that each performance 
she gives is influenced by the atmosphere, or it might better 
be called the ‘‘occuit queality,’’ of the house. I can never 
look upon an audience merely as a crowd of a thousand or 
two thousand persons, I feel at once, by a sort of tele- 
graphic communication, an aggregate magnetism that to me 
represents an individuality. This new friend or enemy I 
confront each time with a different bearing, and with the 
determination to establish a sympathetic understanding be- 
tween us. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON 

The first night I appeared in a London theatre my nerves, 
as might be expected, were strung to the highest tension. I 
was naturally in a condition to receive in full force the ‘‘mag- 
netic quality’? of the house. There was a current of frank 
expectancy—nothing more. An English audience, unlike the 
American, does not receive a stranger with applause. It 
waits before it condemns or approves. The silence of the 
great crowded house startled me for a moment, though I 
recognized that it was not an unfriendly silence. I perceived 
also in a glance that the appearance of the audience was quite 
different from that of New York. There was brightness and 
flash of color, with less vivacity of facial expression and move- 
ment. The pit, which answers to the back part of our or- 
chestra, is apt to impress a new-comer who faces it for the 
first time. It is patronized altogether by the masses; the 
tiers of boxes above are filled with women, fair and fresh of 
countenance, who carry themselves somewhat haughtily and 
gravely. Even on ordinary occasions the coup d’eil of an 
English audience gives the impression of a full-dress function. 

The English theatre-goer enjoys himself sadly and always 
conscientiously. There is no murmur either of approval or 
disapproval—no ripples of laughter, or subdued applause 
while the performers are on the stage. The mass of faces 
bends forward, listening stolidly, intent upon the action, re- 
senting the loss of a word or gesture. This new atmospheres 
puzzled me more than a little, until the curtain fell, when, to 
my astonishment, the silence was broken by a great shouting 
of voices and calls for ‘‘Maryland.’’ When I came forward 
in response to a curtain call, I saw that the whole house was 
a mass of moving programmes and fluttering handkerchiefs. It 
was all very delightful and inspiring, especially as I knew that 
this meant my efforts had received the seal of a London suc- 
cess. 

FIDELITY OF THE ENGLISH TO THEIR 
FAVORITES 

I think ‘‘approval’’? would be a better word. Success in 
London is not won in a night; but once an actress is estab- 
lished in the hearts of the English people, she may count 
upon its loyalty. Upon my return to London, a year later, to 
present ‘*Zaza,’’ it was pleasant to receive a rousing welcome, 
and to find myself reinstated in my old place. 

It is somewhat different in America. Each new season is a 
sort of début for the actress who realizes that she cannot de- 
pend upon her past triumphs to guarantee a present or future 
success. The American actress is continually striving to re- 
tain the laurels she has won; and is urged by this considera- 
tion alone to seek new and higher standards of excellence. 
At the same time, the American audience, without possess- 
ing the emotionalism of the French, is extremely sensitive and 
sympathetic. It asks to be diverted, moved and amused, and 
it places itself at once in sympathy with the performer. 
Actress and audience maintain a constant communication 
through the ripple of applause and laughter that follows the 
play as an accompaniment follows a song. At certain mo- 
ments of intense feeling there is an impulsive ciapping of 
hands and stamping of feet. The Americans do not often break 
into the cries of bravo that are so constantly heard in London 
and Paris. The whistle of approval, by the way, is alto- 
gether a monopoly of the American boy: it is unknown in 
England. 

On the whole, I should say it is my impression that the 
English audience is more reticent, less hasty to pass judg- 
ment, and altogether more determined to abide by its de- 
cision. 
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Quaker 

, Oats re- 
ceived the high- 
estaward, because 


QVAKER 
OATS 


is noticeably superior. 
It is made of superior 
grain by a superior 
process. It. is superior 
to all other cereal 
foods in digestibility 
and nutritive value, 
and is given to the 
public in a superior 
condition. It always 
receives the highest 
award for the same 
reason that it is the 
people’s choice—it 
is superior. 
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AT ONE TIME, I think it was after the 
great Indian scare of 1866 and ’67, 
government arms were at a_pre- 
mium. I have known as high as 
one hundred dollars to be paid by 
the bullwhackers and mule skin- 
ners for a Spencer carbine. Some 
of the cavalrymen got into the 
habit of selling their guns at this 
big price, then reporting them as 
lost, and drawing another from the 
government at about one-fourth the price. Thieves are to 
be found in all walks of life, and the army is no exception; 
so often a gun was stolen from a comrade and sold. This is 
a soldier's meanest crime. 

At this time all trains crossing the plains were inspected by 
a detail of army men at certain places. I never knew just 
what the rules were, but in order to be organized, as it was 
called by the government, the train people were compelled to 
have a certain number of men and a certain number of guns 
with ammunition. If organized, the government was, to a 
certain extent, responsible for their loss if attacked by Indians, 
But if the train refused to organize they crossed the danger- 
ous plains at their own risk. The crossing of the Platte River 
near Fort Sedgwick, Colorado, was an organizing place, and for 
that reason a great deal of hustling was done here to secure 
the required number of guns and cartridges, Twenty-five 
cents could be obtained for each cartridge, and anywhere 
from fifty dollars to one hundred or more for a Spencer car- 
bine. It did not take the officers long to see that nearly all 
the guns reported as lost had found their way into the hands 
of the trainnen—but how? Some of the very best men in the 
command were the first to report the loss of their guns, 
These men were above suspicion. Who was the thief? The 
matter did not stop at the carbine, but revolvers disappeared 
as well. In every company in the army there will be a few 
men that-are not fit to be soldiers. They are able-bodied 
enough, and easily pass the recruiting officer, but as he is not 
a mind-reader, he cannot tell whether they are honest or not, 
nor can he tell ‘if they are drunkards, for they are all young 
men, too young for the dissipation to show on their faces. 
These kind of men are always short on equipment, and on 
each clothing drawing they will be seen drawing a full outfit. 
The reason of this is that as fast as they get clothes they sell 
them to get money to get drunk with. When their own is all 
sold they steal from their comrade. I have known men to 
take up their entire allowance for one year’s clothing in four 
months. It was on those men suspicion was first cast. 

So much stealing was going on that the officers convened a 
board to inquire into the matter. The result was that one 
evening at dress-parade the adjutant read an order that here- 
after any man that lost his gun or his carbine and could not 
account for it, no matter whether stolen or not, if he could 
not prove how it was lost, he must pay one hundred dollars 
fine, and if he lost his revolver he must pay fifty dollars. 
After the reading of this order we felt a little more secure, 
and for a time it did have the desired effect. We had a few 
men in the troop that cared little or nothing for the service. 
It did not bother them in the least whether they got a bob- 
tailed discharge or not, so long as they could indulge their 
craving for liquor. 

Now there was a man in the troop called Tom Clarkson. He 
was of an entirely different disposition and temperament. This 
man would drink, and get drunk, he would fight at the first 
word, he would sell the shirt off his comrade’s back instead 
of his own. Dorley would only sell his own. This Tom 
Clarkson would steal anything he laid his hands on, He was 
always getting drunk, but usually managed to keep out of the 
guard-house. This Clarkson was a hard-looking ticket at his 
best. His faee had the look of the bulldog, and in some of hia 
rough and tumble’ fights before entering the service he had 
his nose broken badly, so that it lay flat and even witlr his 
face. It pressed so hard that his breathing through it made 
a noise something like the short gasps of escaping steam from 
a little donkey engine. In the daytime, when awake, he 
always breathed entirely through the mouth, but when asleep 
at night he breathed through what was left of his nose, and 
the noise annoyed all light sleepers in the barracks; this 
caused many of the men to shy old boots and other things 
into his bunk to wake him up. The broken nose and general 
hang-dog expression of his face gave it a repulsive look. If 
Clarkson looked like a fighter he did not belie his looks. He 
seemed to enjoy nothing so much as a fight. 

Although army life is supposed to be a fighting life, it is not 
so except in the line of duty; and there is little respect for the 
man that is always quick to quarrel and fight on slight occa- 
sions. In this Tom was one of the very worst. He was up 





. for a fight at all times, and was inclined to be considered a 


bully, though he was no coward. - I remember the tirst time 
I saw Clarkson to know him. It was on a little Missouri 
River side-wheeler that was transferring us from St. Joe to 
Fort Leavenworth, I saw a big crowd rushing to the stern 


of the boat, and I went with the crowd. There were two of 
our men stripped to the waist standing in the attitude of the 
prize-ring. One of those men, named Jackson, was tall and fine 
looking; he was probably twenty years old. The other was 
Clarkson. There was a rope stretched across the stern of the 
boat, I suppose to keep the fighters from going overboard. 
Soon they went at it. There were no rules to fight by, it 
was rough and tumble. They were free to do anything but 
bite. By mutual consent this was barred. Soon the two 
were locked together, pounding, kicking and rolling on the 
deck. I know that I thought it a pity for so nice looking a 
young fellow as Jackson to be engaged in such a disgraceful 
looking mess. The men fought like dogs, and were all cov- 
ered with blood in less than ten minutes. Each one’s friends 
urged on his man. I wondered why the officers did not stop 
it, but all of them were up in the cabin. The men kept at it 
until warned that the steamer was drawing into the wharf at 
Leavenworth. They stopped and agreed to finish the fight 
as soon as ashore. When, after landing, they had answered 
to their names and were dismissed, they went down in the 
woods near the river and resumed their unfinished battle. 
Jackson had much the best of the fight, and had Clarkson 
pounded up bad and asked him to give up, but Clarkson re- 
fused. After another fight, lasting nearly an hour, Jackson 
stopped, still victor, and said he did not like to punish Tom 
any more. Clarkson’s face was a sight, but he answered, 
“Give up! What the devil do you take me for, sure? [I ain’t 
begun to fight yet.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Jackson, ‘‘I enlisted as a soldier and to fight 
Indians, but I swear I did not join the army to fight rough 
and tumble three years, so I will give up.”’ 

Good or bad, this was the kind of a man Clarkson was, 
He would have died fighting right there. I remember an- 
other time at Fort Wallace, Kansas. A band of Indians came 
in to beg rations. The officer in command, Lieutenant Bates, 
now General John Bates, who is at present in the Phihppines, 
told the men to keep away from the Indians, and to all keep to 
quarters and near their arms. Clarkson somehow got among 
the Indians and was trying to strike up a trade with them. 
He had a shirt and blouse tucked under his own blouse, and 
was offering to swap with every Indian be met. After a while 
he struck some kind of a trade with a big, savage-looking war- 
rior. I believe the Indian was to give Tom a war bonnet and 
a pair of moccasins for a blouse. Clarkson managed to let the 
big fellow know by signs that they must go out of sight to 
make the exchange, so the officers would not catch on. They 
both went out behind the hospital. Soon we were all startled 
by an Indian warwhoop, Here came Clarkson, running for 
dear life, the big savage in hot pursuit. Swinging in Clark- 
son’s hand was some long object that resembled a thick hair 
rope. Tom darted by the men aud into his tent. The onlook- 
ers stopped the Indian, who was on the point of bursting with 
rage. We, of course, did not understand him; he made signs 
to look at his head, and there we saw the cause of all the up- 
roar—his beautiful braid of long hair was gone. It had been 
cut off close to the scalp. By this time Clarkson was telling 
his story, how he made a fair swap with the Indian, he to 
give a blouse for a war bonnet and a pair of moccasins, and 
in their lack of knowledge of each other’s talk a big mistake 
had been made, the Indian getting the jacket, but only giving 
an old pair of dirty moccasins in exchange. Then Clarkson 
out with his big pocket-knife and cut the braid off at one 
stroke and ran. He was now dancing all around the little 


group that was listening to the warrior, jubbering all his 


troubles to Billy Comstock, our chief of scouts, and kept 
saying, ‘‘Let him give me my blouse and I will give him his 
hair back or, be the ’tarnel job, I will fight him a fair fight 
to see who is right.’’ 

In this, like all other difficulties, Clarkson seemed to think 
that when decided by a fist-fight the victor was right. Com- 
stock was trying to make peace between the two, but the In- 
dian in some way got outside the ring of men and made a grab 
at Clarkson, who struck him a powerful blow between the 
eyes, knocking him down. The sergeant hustled Tom off io 
the guard-house, while the Indian was taken charge of by the 
scout, who fixed matters up in some way, though it is doubt- 
ful if he was ever fully consoled for the loss of his long hair 
or for the black eyes he carried around as a mark of Tom’s 
esteem. 

But such things were only a part of our every-day life in the 
frontier fcrts in the ‘‘sixties.’’ I mention Tom and Pete as I 
have here, as they were among the most prominent actors in 
one of the strangest, and, in its way, terrible, yet pathetic 
scenes I have ever seen in the service. 

Soon after the reading of the gun order the company was 
ordered out on a scout to try and locate the buffaloes and 
other wild game that were still very plenty on the plains. 
And among other work cut out for us was to repair the tele- 
graph line, the wires being down. We started out one cold 
morning, and that night pitched camp at Boney’s ranch, 
twenty-five miles south of the fort, on the banks of the 
Platte. A train of forty wagons was in camp down near 


* the ford, and when we got settled down for the night we had 


many of the train men for visitors. They turned out to be 
people who were freighting supplies across the plains, and 
were bound for Virginia City, Nevada. They were so late in 
crossing because of having been obliged to remain a long time 
at Fort Ellsworth, for fear of Indians. When the bugle 
sounded for tattoo that night Private John Calwell was with- 
out his carbine. When asked why he should fall in without 
his arms he answered that he could not find his gun, and when 
asked why he did not report the loss as soon as he missed it, 
said he did not believe it lost, but only mislaid, and did not 
care to stir up a muss until he was sure of it being gone. His 
tent was searched immediately ; also the other tents, and every- 
where that it was possible the gun might be. But it was not 
to be found. Calwell was, without doubt, one of the most 
honest boys in the troop, and there was not a man, even 
among the officers, that believed him guilty of selling his 
gun; yet it was gone and must be accounted for. Suspicion 
fell on Clarkson, but not a word was said. The ranchers 
along the roads would not buy a ‘government arm at any 
price. They knew better. The captain got ten men under 
arms, got the number of the lost gun, and went down to the 
train. 

When a gun is given to a man its number is marked oppo- 
site his name, and there being no two numbered alike, he is 
held responsible for that number. Hence one man could not 
steal his comrade’s gun to replace his own, even if he wanted 
to. At first the wagon-master did not take kindly to the idea 
of a search, and was inclined to stand on his dignity. The 
captain soon changed his mind. An officer with good soldiers 
behind him can usually put up a convincing argument. Three 
men were placed at each end of the train, with orders to let 
no one leave during the search. Clarkson was of the search 
ing party; this, I think, was done on purpose, so as to keep 
him from giving any tips or in any way getting word to the 
train-men of the coming search. 

It was something unusual to fall in for tattoo under arms, 
and on this account the thief did not expect the gun to be 
missed so soon as it was. It was easy to see that Clarkson 
was very uneasy. The missing gun was found in the second 
wagon. The captain looked at the number and asked who 
owned the gun, One of the men stepped to the front an‘ 
said, ‘*I own that gun, sir!’’ 

**Very well, sir,’’ said the captain, ‘*step this way.”’ 

He took the man into the wagon-master’s tent and sent 
the searching party back to camp, two of us remaining with 
the captain. 

**Now, sir,’’ said he, ‘there I have -a gun that belonged to 
the government only a few hours ago. It was stolen, and I 
suppose you are the man who took it?” 

This was coming at the mulewhacker in a way he had not 
dreamed of, supposing he would only be accused of buying 
stolen property. He got all flustered and denied ever stealing 
anything in his life. 

“‘Well,’’ said the Old Man, our nickname for the captain, 
‘here is the gun. It isa government gun and has been stolen 
and you claim ownership, so Iam in duty bound to arrest you, 
Consider yourself under arrest.’’ 

As he said this, the orderly sergeant, who had just arrived, 
stepped in, and, laying his hand on the man, pulled him out 
and turned him over to a guard of two men; and there in 
front of the tent were twenty-five mounted cavalrymen. This 
large party escorted the man to camp. The clatter of. the 
sabres and spurs, and a command given now and then by the 
sergeant, had the desired effect, and by the time he was fairly 
in the guard-tent at camp the teamster was so impressed that 
he confessed to having bought the gun. At {first the 
captain pretended that his story was not believed, but he 
stuck to it. 

“Then, sir,’’ said the captain, ‘who sold it to you?’’ 

“One of your men, sir.”’ 

The captain said, ‘‘Can you point him out?’’ 

“*Yes, I can, and wili; if you give me the chance.” 

This was just what the captain was very anxious to do. 
Although all the time Clarkson was thought to be the guilty 
man, still he might be innocent, and the captain did not wish 
to wrong him, bad as he was. So the captain told the team- 
ster that he was going to get the men into line; and then said, 
“You can walk along with me, and when you come to the 
man that sold you this carbine pick him out. Don’t be afraid, 
for your release depends entirely on your proving that you 
bought and paid for the gun.” 

Clarkson was-kept out of sight and all the rest of the men 
lined ap to be inspected. When the teamster was opposite to 
old Barney Martin he stopped and looked at him long and 
hard. Barney got so red in the face that he was in danger 
of taking fire. But the fellow passed along, and Barney, 
though mad, felt better. A good many of us now knew 
what this little by-play meant. Except the broken nose, 
Barney resembled Tom. When the teamster got to the end 
and did not pick out his man, the captain said, “‘Well, you 
did not find him?’’ 
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**Captain,’’ asked the mulewhacker, “‘are all your men in 
line?”’ 

**Every one,”’ said the captain, ‘‘except two men on post. 
Come and look at them.”’ 

While they were gone Tom was brought out and placed 
near the centre of the company. Of course, neither of the 
guards was the thief, and as the teamster was seen com- 
ing back he looked worried, and was beginning to think he 
had gotten himself into a bad scrape. 

‘**Let us go down the line again,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to look 
oue of your men over again.”’ 

By this time ten or fifteen of his friends from the train were 
interested spectators. He walked down the line until, coming 
to Barney again, he stopped and looked at him. ‘I would like 
to hear this man speak,”’ said he. 

“‘What do you want him to say?’’ the captain asked. 

Just then the teamster fixed his eyes on Clarkson. Forget- 
ting all about Barney, he stepped up to Tom. Clarkson drew 
a big, long sigh, and got as white as snow in the face. 

“There!’’ said the teamster, ‘‘this is the man. He sold me 
the gun,”’ 

He did not have to ask Tom to speak, for he spoke without 
being asked, ‘‘You’re a liar, and I can lick you or any man 
that says I ever stole a gun.”’ 

Tom was put under guard. The captain had him searched, 
and found the money that he received for the gun, thirty-two 
dollars. The teamster said he paid him twenty-five, so this 
was returned to him with a good lecture and a promise that if 
he was ever again found in possession of government property 


that it would go hard with him. Then the teamster made 
tracks for his outfit. Clarkson was kept under guard until 
the troop got back to the fort. He was then confined in the 
little room that was used for our stable guard, and not put in 
the main guard-house. It soon began to be whispered that 
Tom’s days in the United States army were to be short, for 
he was to be tried by one of the strangest courts I ever saw 
or heard of. Now fora thief in the army there is no kind of 
use. I don’t believe a man can be guilty of any crime in the 
service, except one, that will be looked upon with such dis- 
gust and loathing as to be convicted of stealing, especially 
stealing from a comrade. There is some excuse for a man 
that gets drunk now and then, and for a dead beat, but never 
for a thief or a traitor, 

At the end cf one week after we arrived at the fort. they 
were ready to try Clarkson. The members of the court were 
six non-commissioned officers and six privates, with Orderly 
Sergeant Miller as president of the court. The day of the 
trial was one of the worst I have ever seen. The blinding 
snow fell ali day, the wind roared and whistled around the 
corners of the old barracks, the sleet swirled up against the 
north end of the adobe stable until all that could be seen was 
about two feet of the flat roof. At eleven the bugler sounded 
water call. It was about six hundred yards to the river, and 
it was all we could do to make the horses face the cutting 
storm. In the little room at the end of the stable where the 
snow was so high sat the twelve men, and in front of them 
sat Clarkson. Some of those men he had been on terms of 
friendship with, and at times he would attempt to be familiar, 
try to pass a joke with first one, then another of them. The 
president very soon convinced him that there would be no 
more of this allowed. It was so dark that we lighted candles 
at three in the afternoon. As the long, stormy day drew toa 
close Clarkson began to realize that for him, at least, this day 
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was a solemn reality. He was found guilty of stealing the 
carbine, and also found guilty of being a habitual drunkard. 

He was then asked if he cared to make any remarks to the 
court. He got up and made quite a long, foolish, rambling 
speech. He treated the court as being a sham; laughed a 
little, then got insulting and flippant to the privates in it that 
he was best acquainted with, and wound up his remarks by 
laughingly inviting them all to come down to the sutler’s and 
have a drink. 

It must be understood this was a court consisting of enlisted 
men; he would not dare talk in this way to a board of officers. 
The only reason why the court allowed him to finish his speech 
was in the pity that was mixed with dislike for the man who 
had disgraced the service. After speaking, the prisoner was 
taken down to the little guard-room at the other end of the sta- 
ble, and the court was left alone. In less than half an hour a 
messenger was seen to leave the court-room and plow his way 
through the snowdrifts to the captain’s quarters. A short 
time and he returned, and Clarkson was sent for. In the 
meantime preparations had been made for the carrying out 
of the sentence. Tom was taken to his bunk in the barracks 
and told to get all that belonged to him. He did this and was 
marched buck to the stable. Here he was left to his own 
reflections. Of the guards he asked all kinds of questions 
about what was coming. One old soldier, Jack Williams, 
told him that they would probably make him wear a sign on 
his back, such as, ‘‘I am a thief,’’ and others had their opin- 
ions, but none of them dreamed of the right thing. 

It was now time for stable duty, and the bugler was blow- 





“PRISONER, FORWARD—MARCH!” 


ing the call; how weli I remember that. call. The company 
marched from the barracks, They were «marching by fours 
instead of by twos, and all the men were in the ranks, even 
the cooks, cooks’ police, the sick that were able to be out, 
and even the barrack sergeant—all were there. The company 
halted. Clarkson was sent for. I have no sympathy for a 
thief, I have no use for a soldier that will steal from his com- 
rades, but as we stood there, silent, in that storm, wrapped in 
our big warm overcoats, and Clarkson was brought out so poorly 
clothed, though it was his own fault, I did pity him. I sup- 
pose one reason was that I knew what his sentence was to be. 
He had now begun to wear the hunted look. He fell in at the 
rear of the column. Each man was now provided with a sur- 
cingle. This Tom noticed, and asked one of the men why they 
had them. The man was frightened—he joked no more. The 
company marched to the barracks. The first sergeant now 
gave the command, ‘‘Rear rank, open order!’’ Then, 
“Front rank, about face!’’ Clarkson was marched to the 
centre and told to listen to his sentence. The first sergeant 
then said, ‘‘Private Thomas Clarkson, you have been tried 
and found guilty of two charges: one is that of being a 
habitual drunkard, the other is one of the meanest and most 
disgraceful that a soldier can be guilty of, stealing from your 
comrades. It is nearly as bad as being a traitor. You have 
been tried by your comrades and sentenced by them. You 
will now be provided with five days’ rations and be allowed 
to retain a change of clothing. You are hereby dishonorably 
discharged from the service of the United States. ’’ 

The sergeant here handed him a bobtailed discharge. This 
consists of the regular discharge papers, but at the bottom 
where the jines are drawn opposite the word ‘‘character,*’ it is 
cut off. This is considered the very worst that can be given, 
and one that the soldier is not apt to exhibit to his friends. 
The five days’ rations were given him; also the change of 
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underclothing. He was allowed to retain his canteen and 
haversack. The sergeant then continued, ‘*You are now to 
leave the army and your comrades, not like a soldier, but like 
a thief, not honorably, but in disgrace. You are sentenced to 
receive a mark of disrespect as well as punishment from all 
your comrades. You will stand at the head of the company 
facing to the rear.”’ 

Clarkson was placed in position. The sergeant stepped to 
the front and gave the command, ‘‘Attention, company men, 
Clarkson has been sentenced to be surcingled out of the ser- 
vice. He will start from the head of the column and pass 
between the two ranks at a walk. As he comes opposite 
each man will hit him a blow with the leather end of the 
surcingle.’? Here the sergeant, by seizing his surcingle with 
the right hand fifteen inches from the end and striking the 
side of the barracks, showed the manner as well as the force 
of the blow to be given. Then he continued, ‘‘Any man 
failing to do as ordered will be punished severely.’’ Again 
addressing the prisoner, he said, ‘‘Clarkson, you will yourself 
take choice of the direction you wish to go as you leave the 
fort. But bear in mind, if you are ever caught inside the 
limits of the garrison you will be arrested and punished. 
What you are now about to receive will be mild indeed com- 
pared with what you will then get.’”’ All was ready, and as 
Clarkson stood there I am sure he took it better than many of 
the men in the ranks. He wore an old black hat and a very 
poor overcoat and no gloves. One of the men said, ‘‘Ser- 
geant, is there any objections to me giving Tom an old cap 
of mine? I do not need it, and it will do him some good.’’ 





The sergeant thought a moment, then said, ‘I don’t see 
why there should be;’’ and old John Devlin stepped into the 
barrack and got his buffalo cap that cost him four dollars and 
handed it to Clarkson. Another gave him gloves, some gave 
him tobacco; but the sergeant stopped it by calling again for 
attention, and said, ‘‘This is not a reception.’’ But it was 
easily seen that the kind-hearted old sergeant. turned: his 
back on purpose while the giving was going on. 

The kindness shown Clarkson had more effect’ than any- 
thing else; and as he turned to thank the men that had be- 
friended him, he choked up and could not speak. The com- 
mand was now given, ‘Prisoner, forward—march!’’ = It 
being thought that Tom would make a run, the men got 
ready, but he walked slowly down the line. He did not 
seem to mind the blows struck him until one of the men, 
through excitement, struck him a very hard one; and then 
only he looked sidewise at him, 

And so he got to the end, aud kept going with head bent 
down. As he turned the corner of the old barracks a gust of 
wind struck him and turned him clear around. He waved his 
hand, then he breasted the storm; in two minutes he was out 
of sight, so severe was the blizzard. We broke ranks, re- 
turned our surcingles, again fell in and went to stable call. 
We mounted our horses and went down the old trail to 
the watering-place in silence. As we urged them through 
the big drifts we all had our eyes turned toward the direction 
taken by the outcast. When we rounded the old condemned 
mule stuble, we could see the lonely man, bent nearly double, 
pushing through the wind, as he tried to make his way up 
the old stage road, with the nearest shelter twenty-two miles 
away. But a little way out was a haystack. It was inside 
the limits; but I do not think it was: guarded very closely 
that night, unless it was by the man that stole the gun, 

THE END : 
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THE BOOKWORM AND THE 
BUTTERFLY 


OH, listen to the story of a giddy Butterfly 
To whom a musty Bookworm dared to lift his 
fusty eye. 
He paid his court and pressed his suit with 
such astounding vim, 
That the giddy little Butterfly said Yes, and 
married him. 


But after they were married, did that Book- 
worm want to go 

To every concert, ball or hop, raree or puppet 
show? 

No—-sitting in his study, he declined to gc 
at all 

To opera or theatre or tea or concert-hall. 


Now Satan tinds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do, 
And though that little Butterfly was loving, 
fond and true, 
A dashing, slashing Dragon-Fiy she chanced 
to meet one day, 
She yielded to temptation and with him she 
flew away. 


This fable clearly teaches that a husband all 


his life 
Should relinquish his vocation in favor of his 
wife. CAROLYN WELLS. 


KEEPING SECRETS 

A SEORET, like an oyster, cannot be kept too 
close, for the moment it is opened it ceases to 
exist. 
A French philosopher says: ‘“‘A man is 
more faithful to the secrets of unother than 





Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—exhilarates 
and invigorates. Stimulates energy and makes work 
easy. Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. 

If your menu does not contain Cook’s pawae Extra 
Champagne, it is not complete. Demand it 





A Pullman or dining car meal should be accompanied 
by a bottle of Saratoga Arondack Water. It produces 
perfect digestion. Try it. 


Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods. 


Summer Feeding 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and care- 
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to his own; a woman, on the contrary, pre- 
serves her own secret better than that of an- 
other, ”’ 

The explanation given for woman’s prone- 
ness to let the cat out of the bag is that she 
is afraid she might die and then there would 
be no. one left to keep it. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who 
don’t mean to keep them; such persons 
covet secrets as a spendthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulation. 

Secrets are poor property. If you circulate 
them you lose them, and if you keep them 
you lose the interest on the investment. 


A CHEMIST SPEAKS 
Of Predigested Food. 


‘After having tested and tried every form 
of predigested food on the market, and ex- 
perimenting in my own family, my attention 
was attracted to an article headed ‘Brawny 
Scots’ Diet,’ mentioning eggs and Grape-Nuts. 
I carefully tested the new food and finally 
began its use in my family, with most gratify- 
ing results, 

**My little boy at that time was a pale, 
anemic child and very p»orly nourished. 
Now, thanks to Grape-Nuts, he is as fine a 
specimen of infantile strength as [ could wish 
for. My own personal experience means much 
to me. For some years I was troubled with 
dyspepsia; that is, I could not eat bread or 
any preparation of bolted wheal, flour, such 
as cake or any of the starchy preparations, 
without a fit of indigestion, sour stomach, 
costiveness, and headache. 

“As soon as I quit that sort of food and 
used Grape-Nuts, which has the starchy part 
predigested, I began to recover. The change 
has been remarkable. I formeily weighed 
122 pounds and now weigh 137. Am strong, 
have more nerve force than I ever possessed, 
appetite perfect, sleep sound and can endure | 
any amount of work. I know exactly where 
the change has come from, and it is from your 
truly scientific and wonderful food, which is 
worthy of the highest commendation.’’ Chas. 
B. Prior, C. of P. Class °94, Middletown, N. Y. 








ful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and last. 
The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Cond d Milk 
has largely simplified this problem. Beware of unknown 
brands. Get the Best. 


SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 

To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly 
and permanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Suw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of 
Collier’s Weekly. It isa specific for all kidney, bladder 
and prostate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 


I remember, I remember the pen I used to use, 

I remember, I remember the thoughts I used to lose, 

I remember, I remember the swear I used to swear, 

But I'll tell you, Oh! I'll tell you, we had no Parker’s 

there. 

No. 020 Jointless, Lucky Curve Fountain Pen $2.50. Other 
styles and prices. Parker Pen Co., 18 Mill St., Janes- 
vile, Wis. 


THE TREATMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 


Every .one owning a bird will be interested in a book 
giving full information in regard to song and fancy cana- 
ries and- how to breed them for profit. Hints on treatment 
and breeding of all cage birds, with descriptions of dis- 
eases and remedies. All about parrots and how to teach 
them. Instructions for building and stocking an aviary. 
Most complete book of the kind. Mailed on receipt of 15c. 
“Associated Fanciers,” 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. [t soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


Pears 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet 
soap at the 


Paris 
Exhibition, 


1900. 


This is the highest award 
obtainable for anything. 








Pears’ Soap has obtained 
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FREE FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR 1901 FREE 


Consists of five designs, 1014 x 1244, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, op extra heavy 
plate stock. They represent handsomely decorated Dresden china plaques. on rich piush backgrounds, no 
two alike The first sheet is the calendar proper, as it contains the entire twelve months calendar dates 














WHAT ARE THE 


“Club 





—s 





Cocktails ?”’ 


Drinks that are famous the | 
world over. Made from the 
best of liquors and used |} | 
by thousands of men and | | 
women in theirown homes | | 
in place of tonics, whose | | 
composition is unknown. | 

Are they on your side- 

ard ? 

Would not such a drink 
put new life into the tired 
woman who has shopped 
all day? Would it not be 
the drink to offer to the 
husband when he returns 
home after his day’s busi- 
ness ? 

Choice of Manhattan, 
Martini, Tom or Holland 
Gin, Vermouth, York or 
Whisky. 





For sale by all Fancy Gro- 
cers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. "hartford, Conn. 











grouped within the plaque, with a background of royal purple The other four designs contain figures 
typiftying. ‘Morning.’ **Noon, ‘ ‘Evening’ and * ‘Night, ** modeled in colors appropriate to the time of day 
re>resented, andb ossed on relief plaques, set against rich plush mats of silvery blue. bright apple green, rich 
peacock blue and deep crimson. These four plaques have no lettering whatever to mar their artistic beauty, 
and are designed expressly for decorative purposes. Each of the five sheets has a separate hanger, which 
can be retained or removed, so that the plaques and calendar can be used singly or together, framed or un- 
framed, to decorate your home in an almost endless variety of ways which your own ingenuity and artistic 
taste will suggest. 

This illustration of one of the plaques th but a faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite beauty and 
superb decorative effect of the calendar. 8 superior to many calendars offered in the Art stores for $1.00. 
Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps. 

The calendar will be ready for distribution November 15th. Have you tried the new oval cake of 
FAIRY SOAP—the same FAIRY quality, the new FAIRY shape, unquestionably the best floating white 
soap ever made. Endorsed by the wives of a majority of U.S. Senators and by many other prominent women 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, ill., Dept. K. Mfrs. also of Gold Dust Washing Powder 


> | 
WE TEACH 


Wherever 
the Mails Reach. 


We are teaching mechanics 
the theory of their work, 
Helping misplaced people 
to change their work, En- 
abling young people tosup- "9 

port themselves while learning a profession, 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Ornamental Design, Stenography, Book- 
keeping, ete. Write for circular, and menticn 
subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 
Box 1198, Seranton; Pa. 
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$5.00 Express Paid. 


‘Trade Mark. 














G64e Season’s Greatest 
Clothing Success 


A reversible fancy silk vest, one side single- 
breasted, the other side double-breasted; each 
side of different material and different 
pattern—one quiet and subdued, the 
: other in brighter colors. Couples 
varie(y with economy. 


Two Vests in One. 
The quietside for semi-dress—for 


calling or church. The brighter 
pattern for gay or festive affairs. 


You Hear! 


when you use 


Wilson’s Sn." Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
Sither side for general wear. fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
Popular with dressy men. them. Thousands testify to their 
.  penge ok A alendsome Stone nite perfection and to benefit derived. 
Sold by clothiers and furnishers. If your Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
dealer has none, send us your chest and WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
162 Trust — : Louisville, Ky. 













waist measures (taken over vest), and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
ROSENWALD & WEIL, 215 Market Street, Chicago | 























MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


RECEIVED THE 





21 International awards. 





Write us for Sample Bow of 12, $1.00; Bow of 100, $7.50. 


Paris Exposition, 1900, for purity of tobacco and excellence of make. A fragrant, high-grade cigar. If you published on the great 
smoke them, you will buy them again. Further information furnished dealers on application. 
JACOB STAHL, JR., & Co., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


4 ES. 9 for 10 Cents. 


ARROW _ON EVERY CIGAR. 
T We will send to any one 9 handsome 


rade Mark. 7 in. Battenburg designs, all differ- 
ent, stamped on colored cambric. 
Also on. new 100 page catalogue of 
Fancy Work Novelties and Hand- 
kerchiefs. oars for 10 cents. 


a, f . 
891 Broadw ay, N. Y. Dept. 68. 


|WE CURE THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES 


with our Improved Breathing Tube. It prevents colds 
and strengthens the voice. 
Sent postpaid for $1.25 in- 
cluding the best work ever 












GOLD MEDAL 


value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. P«tchen. Send 2-cent 
stamp for testimonials to 
S. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., P.O. Box 1951, Boston, Mass 











IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


MARC KLAW 


THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE—FOR AND AGAINST 


MARC KLAW AND MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 











THE BENEFITS OF THE SYNDICATE 


By MARC KLAW 


are interested in or own or hold leases of various theatres and places of amusement 
in the United States, or are in the receipt of sundry proceeds from divers theatres 
for services rendered to such theatres; and 


WW Preis the said several parties hereto of the first and second parts respectively 


‘‘WHEREAS, the theatrical business as at present conducted has resulted in great losses 
from indiscriminate bookings, in consequence of which similar attractions of the first class 
repeatedly oppose each other in the same point and thereby injure the other by causing the 
play-going public to choose between them; and 

‘*WHEREAS, from the geographical location of the theatres and places of amusement, 
unless tours are arranged in as nearly a direct line as possible, needless expense results from 
railroad fares and hauling theatrica) paraphernalia and properties, large companies with equip- 
ments being now too often moved forward and backward for the causes mentioned; and 





‘WHEREAS, under the present system the losses already sustained by managers and 
owners of theatres and of companies from such indiscriminate bookings as well as from 
railroad ‘jumps,’ so called, have been incalculable; 





‘*‘WuHeEREAS, to guard against the repetition of losses of a like character, not only to the 
parties hereto, but to all persons in the theatrical business who either control companies or 
own theatres, it is necessary that the defects in the particulars mentioned should be 
remedied,’’ ete. 


The above is an exact copy of the preamble of the agreement entered into for the formation 
of what is now known as the Theatrical Syndicate. That contract was for five years and expires 
August 30, 1901; but a renewal has already been made for five years from the date of its expi- 
ration. In other words, the Theatrical Syndicate is a fixed fact until 1906. It may be inter- 
esting in passing to state that shortly after the announcement of the formation of this Syndi- 
cate—a term which is used here in its popular sense—theatres in every large city in America 
placed their business in its hands without solicitation, and every theatre has renewed its con- 
tract for the coming five years. 


THE SYNDICATE ONLY A BOOKING AGENCY 

It should be understood at the outset that the Syndicate is nothing else but a colossal book- 
ing agency. There is nothing arbitrary about it. Mr. Charles Frohman and Messrs. Klaw & 
Erlanger for years carried on this same business, and Mr, Al. Hayman in the formation of the 
Syndicate simply joined these forces and took in two other firms. The fact that nearly all the 
time in America is booked now throug! the offices of Klaw & Erlanger is no menace whatever 
to the physical or financial being of theatrical organizations, and it may be news to some of the 
carpers on this subject to know that in England this sae state of affairs has existed for many 
years, only in a very much more arbitrary form. In England there is an association of pro- 
vincial managers who place their bookings in the hands of an agent in London, and when a 
star or combination gets ready to make a tour of the provinces the manager goes to this agent, 
who has the terms upon which it shall play already arbitrarily fixed, subject to no argument 
or appeal, and be he the highest or the lowest, he must accept them or stay out of the terri- 
tory. These terms are fixed by a meeting of the associated managers once a year, who inform 
this agent in London exactly what the terms of the various organizations must be during the 
coming year. Now this state of affairs does not,exist in the American Theatrical Syndicate, 
because the respective local managers in the various cities do not lose their identity, and all 
contracts entered into between them and the Syndicate give the local managers the final right 
to decide upon the att:actions and terms, because the Syndicate makes all contracts subject to 
the approval of the local manager. 

The beneficial effect of the formation of this syndicate upon the theatrical business has 
been almost magical; the second year of its career the receipts of the theatres interested had 
almost doubled, and this excess of good fortune has not resulted in taking one dollar from a 
star or combination. It has helped every local manager who has put his business into the 
hands of the Syndicate, the best evidence of which is that they have already, all of them, 
voluntarily renewed their contracts for another five years, although the present contract does 
not expire before August 30, 1901. It has benefited the actor artistically: because it has 
encouraged the making of large and elaborate productions of all kinds; because it has estab- 
lished the reputations of the respective theatres of the various cities, as they now play a 
succession of high-class attractions and therefore do a business justifying a greater outlay and 
more careful preparation of plays; because in nearly every large city one of the theatres not 
represented by the Syndicate has found its occupation gone as a combination house and has 
been turned into a stock theatre, giving employment to many actors who would otherwise be 
unemployed. Moreover, the Syndicate has increased the employment of actors because 
the increased receipts have justified larger productions and the employment of more people; 
and a Jarger demand always means an increase in salaries. It has made the actor’s salary 
more certain because the New York office is in touch with the business all over the country 
and knows, within twenty-four hours, what tle receipts are at every point, and is thus able 
to protect actors against the stranding of companies, or other fiascoes incidental to the 
theatrical business. 


HOW ACTOR AND MANAGER HAVE PROFITED 


The proof of this lies in the fact that not one company has ignominiously stranded which 
has played the Syndicate theatres since its inception. Those which have been disappoint- 
ments have closed up in an orderly way and retreated in good order, leaving none of their 
people, as was the custom in the old days, to appeal to Jocal managers and friends at home 
to get them back to New York. 

The Syndicate has made possible the prompt establishment of a great many new stars in 
the theatrical firmament, who, under the old régime, would have had to fight their way slowly 
to the front and may have grown old and discouraged and fallen by the wayside, ere. they 
reached their goal. In the olden time, where each manager was dealt with and had no means 
of knowing the success or failure of a play elsewhere, all sorts of harsh and arbitrary terms 
were exacted of the rising star. In many instances, the manager of the star was compelled to 
guarantee the theatre certain receipts each week or to rent the theatre outright, thus incurring 
the double responsibility of the theatre and the star; or to give the theatre the first five hun- 
dred dollars or one thousand dollars of its receipts before a division was made of the remainder; 
so, in case of a few unprofitable weeks, the manager usually became bankrupt. 
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Under the present régime, the headquarters of the Syndicate is informed promptly when an 
attraction is launched, about what it is doing, what it is worth, and a route is quickly arranged. 
The proofs of this assertion are best evidenced by mentioning the fact that Maude Adams, 
Viola Allen, Mary Mannering, James K. Hackett, Julia Arthur, the Rogers Brothers, Mann and 
Lipman, Jerome Sykes, Annie Russell, Blanche Walsh, Alice Neilson, and many others who 
could be readily mentioned, have had their careers made possible and positive within a season 
under this system of booking. It has certainly been beneficial to artists, and, therefore, on 
dramatic art. 


COMPETITION STILL LIVELY AMONG THEATRES 

In no way has the Syndicate tended to decrease the competition among managers because, 
having the time of sixty or seventy first-class theatres to fill, it is interested in everybody’s 
success and needs successes to fill its theatres. It must be understood at once that the 
Syndicate, as a syndicate, has never produced a play or exploited a star. That seems to be a 
point of ignorance with some writers that is absolutely amazing. Mr. Frohman, a prominent 
figure in the Syndicate, has always been a producer, and in no way changed his plans 
when he became a member of this organization. Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger have gone on 
the even tenor of their way just as they did before. But Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger and 
Mr. Frohman are not joined, and have never been joined, in any way by these projects. If 
once it may be made clear that the Syndicate represents theatres and does not exploit stars or 
combinations without stars, the function of the Syndicate will perhaps be clearer. 

The American dramatists have been affected beneficially, at least to the extent of insuring 
them royalties on their productions, and have shared in the general prosperity that has attended 
the theatrical business ever since the Theatrical Syndicate’s formation. More American plays 
are on the New York stage at this moment than have ever been known before. 

The best evidence of the benefit the Syndicate has given to stars and combinations is illus- 
trated by the fact that after four years of trial and after its workings are understood, with one 
exception there is not one star in America, playing first-class theatres, who is not in harmony 
with its work. If there is any doubt about this, ask them. The Syndicate has improved every 
brancb of theatricals with which it has come in contact. What is more, it has insisted upon 
companies and managers living up to their contracts and in this way has compelled them to 
keep faith with each other and with the public. It has not raised prices, and in spite of the 
increased expenses of launching theatricals in this country, the prices in all first-class theatres, 
even those which charge two dollars, is more than twenty-five per cent less than the same 
accommodations would cost in London and no more than what is charged in Paris. 

The Syndicate has come to stay. 


THE EVILS OF THE SYNDICATE 
By MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


S IT NOT A LITTLE STRANGE in this era of ‘‘combinations,”’ or trusts, that one does 
| not hear of an Art Trust? In all commercial lines there are combinations to control the 
manufacture or product or sale of the things that are necessary to humanity in modern 
circumstances of existence, but not a word is heard about a trust to control the works of the 
Society of American Artists, or any other society of artists of any sort—except the artists 
of the theatre. And this discloses the kernel of reason why the Theatrical Trust, so called, or 
the Theatrical Syndicate, as it calls itsef, is illogical from any viewpoint except the viewpoint 
of the business persons that have formed the combination, and are profiting from the combi- 
nation to the injury of all other persons vitally concerned in the theatre and to the utter dis- 
couragement of theatric art. 

It will be admitted, for the purpose of making a proposition, that it would be a good thing 
for the theatre if the business side of that institution should have a business method, just 
as it will be admitted by any person of knowledge and judgment in the premises that when 
any business method in the theatre interferes with the art side of the theatre it becomes a 
curse instead of a benefit to the theatre. The Theatrical Syndicate is illogical as an abstract 
proposition under present conditions, because it is composed wholly of persons on the 
‘*business’’ side of the theatre—persons that always look first to the box-office before they 
look to the stage, and who, when they do look to the stage, see it only through the box-office 
window. The most pretentious of the ‘producing managers’’ of the Syndicate make no claim 
based on education or instinct to authority on matters of dramatic art. All have been trained 
in the business branches of the theatre, and naturally all regard the business side of the 
theatre as the dominant and controlling side. 

In every other field of art the artist is free and untrammelled to work upon his ideals, and 
to create as his imagination moves him. The painter paints as his genius unfolds his ideal. 
The literary artist works according to his inspiration. Neither the painter nor the literary 
artist, nor any artist in any other field than that of the theatre, is cramped or hindered or 
dictated to by the men that market his wares. Such dictation in any other field of art 
than the theatre would be deemed an impertinence and would be laughed at. The Theatrical 
Syndicate, on the other hand, is taken seriously. I have not the time, and COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
has not the space, to devote at the moment to an explanation of the reason why the 
Theatrical Syndicate is taken seriously, although that reagon will occur to any philosophical 
person familiar with the theatre to-day. 

The Theatrical Syndicate seems to be a successfu. and a beneficent thing, because it 
is enjoying its fullest life at a time when the theatre is prospeious. That prosperity is so 
great that intluences detrimental to the theatre are covered up by piles of dollars contributed 
by a public that is celebrating ‘‘good times ’’ as the public always celebrates ‘‘good times’’ 
—in a rush for ‘‘amusement’’ that becomes almost a saturnalia. A bad season for the 
theatre would project the evils of the dominance of the Theatrical Syndicate as prominently 
to the intelligence as an eruption caused by disease is projected to the eye. 


WHY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS ARE DISCOURAGED 

The syndicate system in the theatre is like any other commercial system. It results ina 
‘‘corner’’ of theatres and a ‘‘eorner’’ of the play market, The chief operators in the Syndicate 
have options on every play produced abroad that by any possibility can make money in this 
country. This is advantageous to the operators in foreign plays—the chief members of 
the Syndicate—because it makes it unnecessary for them to make original ventures at home. 
They buy in the foreign market plays that have been tried abroad. There is no experiment 
in it. The Syndicate manager controls the market for marketable things with potential 
values. He is ali right, of course. But how about the American dramatist? His work is 
not wanted by the Syndicate manager, chiefly because the Syndicate manager, loaded up with 
plays that have been tried abroad, does not care to make experiments at home. The result is 
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that if the American dramatist has any oppor- 
tunity at all it is the opportunity offered to him 
carefully and in trembling by the occasioual 
independent manager, whio, after investing 
his money in a native play in which he has 
confidence, is confronted by two staggering 
propositions. If his venture is a failure, he 
loses his money and becomes more careful 
than before, if he does not become utterly 
discouraged. If his venture. is a success, he 
has no theatre beyond the one in which he 
may have made his experiment—usually an 
undesirable theatre, else 1t would be a Syndi- 
cate theatre—in which to realize on the prop- 
erty for which he hus established a value by 
trial. He is not free to go into eity after city 
with his new play, for the Syndicate controls 
nearly all of the desirabie theutres. Thus, if 
he would do business at all, he must go humbly 
to the Syndicate and give the Syndicate a 
share of his profits for the privilege of doing 
business on an original venture that the Syndi- 
eate woulil not have taken the risk to make, 

This, it is seen, places the American drama- 
tist and the American manager of independent 
enterprise at the mercy of « powerful third 
party, who will permit nothing to be exploited, 
if it can be overcome, unless a dividend is 
declardil. 

As in the matter of plays, so it is, under 
Syndicate auspices, in the matter of actors and 
acting. ‘The system neither discovers nor de- 
velops talent. It buys talent after talent has 
been discovered or developed by others. Aud 
more than this, the syndicate system exploits 
mediocrity rather than the artistic, because it 
can exact fiom mediocrity a larger share of the 
profits. 

The general character of the plays produced 
under Syndicate auspices is in line with the 
commercial idea that prevails When the low- 
est public taste is not catered to, the most 
superficial and least artistic is exploited. What 
is known as ‘‘stage direction,’’ the rehearsal 
and preparation of plays, the only practical 
school in which young talent cau be devel- 
oped, under Syndicate rule is cheap and in- 
competent on the commercial theory that. ob- 
iains, Itis in all respects imitative and un- 
original, because the plays given are generally 
reproductions of produciions abroad. Under 
Syndicate control vulgarity, frivolity, coarse- 
ness and, above all, mediocrity have flourished. 
Where the ‘‘business’’ side is solely consid- 
ered, and a virtual monopoly of the avenues of 
supply is maintained, the tendency must be 
downward, not upward. 


DEGRADING INFLUENCE ON PLAYS 
AND PLAYERS 

The Syndicate robs every branch of the 
profession without rendering any equivalent. 
It imposes outrageous taxes upon managers 
of theatres and managers of companies. It 
suppresses every enterprise likely to trespass 
upon the field/of its own particular enterprise. 
It has lowered the terms of companies, thereby 
restricting the individual manager or actor’s 
ability to compete with it in productions, It 
has decreased the number of productions of 
the betler class, and is unabie itself to provide 
all the material of that class which the public 
demands. It has brought about a general re- 
duction in actors’ sularies, and has crowded 
out of the profession capable and competent 
actors and those that have artistic ideals. 
It has laid the whole theatrical business 
under tribute, with the result that a large 
share of the legitimate profits of that busi- 
ness has ,been putt illegitimately into the 
pockets of its ‘members. It exercises its 
power in an arbitrary.and often unjust and 
infamous manner. It has sacrificed the in- 
terests of every one to ‘the interest of its indi- 
vidual members. It has directly or indirectly 
subsidized « number of newspapers in the 
city of New York. It has used its influence 
in several cases to secure the dismissal from 
daily newspapers of writers who have ven- 
tured to oppose it. In a measure it con- 
trols the dramatic columns of the news- 
papers that yield allegiance to it, with we 
result that those papers exploit its interests 
and neglect, when tliey do not decry, the 
interests of those not directly concerned 
with the Syndicate. It is notorious among 
persons fanziliar ~with the propaganda of the 
theatre that the Svndicate has been assisted 
in a greater degree in tle accomplishment of 
its aims by the subservience of certain New 
York newspapers, and particularly by the 
thick-and-thiu support of one newspaper 
than by any other agency. The devotion of 


‘these newspapers to. the interest of the Syn- 


dicate no doubt has been bronght about in 
the main by the ‘‘business’’ aspect of their 
relations. The Syndicate, conttolling great 
theatre advertising interests, has been able to 
demand the allegiance of such newspapers by 
reason of the vast advertising patronage it has 
had to bestow upon them, 

Of tie notable American plays that have 
been produced within the past five years 
nearly all have been produced without the 
assistance and, in some cases, ii spite of 
the active hostility of the Syndicate. 

The Syndicate is execrated by nearly all 
artists and managers, but such is their idea 
of its powers that they fear to incur its dis- 
pleasure by expressing their honest views 
publicly, although ‘privately they are prac- 
tically unanimous in its condemnation. 
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| | PERFECT HEALTH means an absolute free- 
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due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, SLEEP- 
| LESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND REVITALIZES 
THE WHOLE BODY. 


function of my body that would work satisfac 
torily. Within thirty days after beginning your 
exercise treatment, my constipation had gone, 
Goods Co., of Kansas City. and I have never taken a physic since; within 
- sixty days I was attending to considerable busi- 
___Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24, 1900. ness and within ninety days I was ai my desk, 
Mr. Alois P. Swobodo, Ciicayo, Ii. and have grown stronger ever since, until to- 
My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—As L have had numer- day, I weigh more than I ever did in my life, 
ous requests by mail from different sections of | with not a pound nor an ounce of surplus 
the country to give my ideas of your system of | gash. 
physiological exercise, I will write you this letter Lam in better health than I have ever been in 
which if you see fit, you can have published, and | my life. Constipation gone, nervous dyspepsia 
which will prove | hope, an answer to all these gone, the nervous prostration feeling entirely 
inquiries as I am a pretty basy man. eradicated, and my ability to sleep is equal to 
On February 15, 1898, after years of gradual but | that of any period in my life. 
certain decline, physically and mentally, I had a Trusting this letter may be instrumental in 
complete nervous prostration or collapse. It was | causing other sufferers to take hold of your natu- 
impossible for me to sleep without medicine and | ral, rational line of treatment and follow it to the 
I wens without natural sleep for the period of | same splendid result that the writer did, I beg to 
about ten months. I tried the best physicians to | remain, Yours with sincerest gratitude. 
be had, traveled almost constantly, being unable LUGAN JONES. 
to remain long in one place, took hunting trips in j 
Colorado and a seacoast trip to Northern Maine : P 
with no appreciable result. Phad been constipat- | _ Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from 
ed for sixteen or seventeen years and had to | fifteen to eighty-six and all recommend the 
take physic constantly, never having a natural system. Since no two people are in the 
action. ivi ins = 
I was advised by Mr. Seested, business manager po mn physical a mstrue 
of the Kansas City Star, to call on you with my | t#ons are given case. . 
hysician, you will remember, | called and spent Write at once, mentioning this magazine, 
wo hours with you and he advised me to take | for full information and convincing endorse- 
the treatment, as it could do me no harm and | ments from many of America’s leading 
might do mea great deal of good. That was citizens. 


on October 24, 1393. At that time I felt sure I was 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


going to lose my mind. [ could not sleep without 
Chicago. 








ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 
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was cc letely unfitted for business 
or for anything else, and there was scarcely a | 1214 Venetian Bidg., 
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HOW TO GET ON THE STAGE 
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the theatre as a manager of a dramatic agency, through 

which actors secure positions, that I am asked to discuss 
the subject, ‘‘How to Get on the Stage.’’ This question, 
asked by thousands of people each year, is not altogether 
easy to answer. Indeed, by many of these people an answer 
is never found, owing to their lack of intelligence, of oppor- 
tunity, or of fitness for stage work. This fact at once brings 
up the important consideration: What are the qualities essen- 


| [ IS, I SUPPOSE, on account of my close association with 


tial to success? 

In the case of a woman these qualities may easily be 
summed up. They are youth, beauty, talent and magnetism, 
Of course, no one can understand what the quality of mag- 
netism is; it is the indescribable something that makes people 
interesting. We frequently go to see artists who have ac- 
quired all the technique of the stage, but who make no 
impression simply for the lack of that one essential. It is 
utterly foolish for a woman who is no longer young to think 
of going on the stage, because in this day, even for old women 
parts, managers prefer to cast young women, considering that 
they have a vitality and ‘‘go’’ that elder women have not. 
In the case of men, beauty, youth and magnetism may not be 
as important as with women, but they certainly help.- Meu 
who wish to act should unquestionably have good voices, 
adaptability and a gift for submerging their personalities in 
many types of character, in other words, versatility. 

A great many people have the impression that money—so 
much money—brought in and landed to a manager or agent 
will secure success on the stage. It may secure positions, 
because managers and agents work on business principles and 
expect to be paid for what they do, and if they make unusual 
efforts they expect to get unusual remuneration. But the 
securing of a position is only a small thing. Once in a posi- 
tion, the actress or the actor must, to use a theatrical ex- 
pression, ‘‘make good,’’ that is, justify it by their work. It 
has been noticed, by the way, that the people who pay for 
their? positions and rely upon their money as a means to suc- 
cess very rarely rise above mediocrity. 

People often ask if education is necessary for an actor, In 
it did not seem to be; but to-day it is almost abso- 
lutely necessary, because acting is obtaining a standing now 
as a profession and as an art. I believe the time is approach- 
ing when parents will educate their children for the stage 
just as they do for the legal and medical professions. At any 
1 number of aspirants to the stage is steadily increas- 
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rate, the 

ing. ‘They come from all over the world, from all walks in 
life; they are of all ages, sizes, colors, temperaments. In fact, 
it seems to me that when people fail in everything else, they 


immediately resolve to go on the stage. Last week I was 
consulted by a woman who was fully fifty years of age, fat, 
coarse and unattractive; she had been a trained nurse for 
eighteen years, and she had taken it into her head to go on 
the stage. I asked her what qualifications she thought she 
had that would lead her to suppose she would make an ac- 
tress. She said: ‘‘Perseverance and an indomitable will to 
sueceed.’’ I reasoned with her, but of course I could do 
nothing to dissuade her. 

As soon as young people decide to go on the stage they 
frequenily come to New York. Occasionally, they secure 
chances of joining small companies that happen to play in 
the places where they live. In this way, a number of well- 
known players have made their start. But New York of 
course is the head centre. The best companies and the 
largest number of companies go out from here. Then, too, 
in New York the best dramatic schools are established. 
Every player has to learn 
the rudiments of the busi- 
ness, in some way, and 
some of our dramatic 
schools certainly teach the 
rudiments and teach them 
well, because they have 
for teachers tried and well- 
known actors and actresses 
who from their own per- 
sonal experience can tell 
what to do and what to 
avoid. Again, the better 
class of managers, when 
they want people for small 
parts or beginners’ parts, 
take them from the schools, 
knowing that they will get 
people who have studied 

EDMOND ROSTAND, AUTHOR OF their art, and, while not 

“CYRANO DE BERGERAC,” experienced in it, still have 
“L'AIGLON,” ETC. the necessary technical 
knowledge. 

Most actors serve about three years on the stage before 
they are intrusted with work of any prominence. Occasion- 
ally, however, owing to the illness of some one, or to the un- 
expected occurrence of a vacancy, an actor secures a fine 
chance and makes a reputation in a night. The best paid 
men are the young leading men, because they are the 
searcest. It is remarkable that while at the matinees given 
by the dramatic colleges a manager can go in and pick up 
fxgm Jour 40 six clever women, it is rarely that those colleges 





get four desirable young’ men in a year. I cannot tell you 
why. It may be that the profession* does not appeal to 
brilliant young men, or that young men prefer to work their 
way through the profession itself rather than through a 
course of tuition. Leading men and women receive from five 
hundred dollars a week down to one hundred. No leading 
player of any standing receives less than one hundred, and 
comedians and character people of the first quality receive 
about the same salaries as those who play ‘‘leads.”’ Of 
course, there are a number of actors who receive smaller 
salaries; but the average salary is fifty dollars per week. 

This sounds alluring, but remember that the theatrical 
season averages about thirty weeks only. Think of being 
out of work for nearly half the year! I have eight thousand 
actors registered in my books and the larger proportion of 
them are employed with fair regularity. A great many more 
women are in the profession, almost five to one; consequently 
a larger number of women are disengaged. It is worth noting 
here that the dramatic profession is the only profession in the 
world where women with the same ability receive the sume 
remuneration as men. 

Some one asked me the other day if, from my experience, 
I would advise any one to go on the stage. Now, that would 
depend entirely upon the pevson and the opportunities. My 
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one great objection to our profession is that it has no future. 
While in every other profession years of experience count to 
your advantage, in our pvofession it is the other way. A 
woman, after losing the tlus> cf youth, and after becoming a 
thoroughly equipped actress, immediately succeeded by 
some pretty doll-faced girl, Thoi rh in Europe women in the 
fifties go on playing young leadim< parts, they will not be 
tolerated here. Therefore, the wise avtress makes hay while 
the sun shines. As a matter of fact, iso average actress is 
far more provident than her brother player. 

One hears a good deal of moralizing about the effect of 
stage life on the character of the people in it. In my opinion 
the effect depends wholly upon the people themselves. There 
is no absolute reason why the men and women of the stage 
should not be as fine as the men and women of any other 
profession. True, there are a great many more temptations, 
especially for the actress, because the man of the world all 
over the world seeks the actress, and she has the opportunity 
of meeting men whom in the ordinary walks of life she would 
never know. Besides, it seems as if every man had a sori of 
pride in being seen with an actress. Therefore the women of 
the stage have the temptations of great wealth and, of course, 
many fall, but not any more than in any other walk of life 
where the same temptations are offered. The stage itself 
does not corrupt, and the association of the theatre itself, 
inside, is that of strict discipline and entire respectability. 

During the past few years a number of people more or less 
conspicuous in society have gone on the stage. At first, they 
attracted a good deal of attention; but I have lately observed 
signs suggesting that the public no longer takes an interest in 
actors merely on account of any social prestige they may 
have. Some of these people, it is true, have done very well, 
and won good positions for themselves; others have either 
failed completely or have sunk into obscunty. Few have 
obtained great success; one of the greatest exceptions, of 
course, is Mrs. James Brown-Potter. As no distinctions are 
made among actors, society-players have to accept the rough 
side of the life just as all players do. Some of them very 
sensibly accept the conditions and make themselves popular 
among their companions; those who show snobbishness or 
discontent soon become disliked. I have in mind now a 
young man, a member of a prominent family and who is 
determined to go on the stage. He is not really obliged to 
earn a living, but he loves stage work, and, in spite of the 
opposition of his family, he is determined to act. No serious 
objection to his course might be made if he possessed marked 
talent; but, as a matter of fact, he possesses no talent at all. 
I have told him frankly that I think he would do his people 
a great wrong if he were to drag their name throughout the 
country as a member of cheap theatrical organizations. A 
few years ago a young society woman secured an engagement 


by offering to act without salary for a manager on condition 
that le should pay her hotel bill. After a few weeks the 
manager found ler bills so large that lhe was only too glad 
to make other arrangements by which she paid her own ex- 
penses and received a salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 
She was really clever, both as a woman and as an actress. 
But after a time she discovered that acting was by no means 
the easy work she had supposed it to be, and, after travelling 
for a part of one season, she left the stage. 


THE TRIALS OF A STAGE CAREER 
By ANNIE RUSSELL 


HEN YOUNG GIRLS ask me if my life is not per- 
fectly delightful, playing all those beautiful parts, 
I can hardly keep from smiling. The question 
shows such a complete misunderstanding of the conditions 
of stage life. In the first place, these girls do not stop to 
think what an actress, especially a young actress, has to 
give up. She has te turn aside from so many other things 
that make a girl’s life pleasant. The more successful she is, 
the harder her work must be. She cannot go to dinner-par- 
ties because, early in the evening, when most people are din- 
ing, she is in her dressing-room prepating for her appearance 
in the first act. Her early mornings are devoted to sleep; she 
goes to bed so late that, merely to keep her health, she must 
sleep late in the morning. When she does rise, it is often to 
make a hasty preparation for the eleven o’clock rehearsal. An 
actress of my acquaintance has formed a habit of taking her 
breakfast in bed, simply in order to make sure of not missing 
her breakfast altogether. She is so tired from her work that 
she sleeps as long as possible; so if she did not have her eup 
of coffee before she arose she might be obliged to abandon it 
in order not to keep her manager and her companions waiting. 
After the rehearsal, the actress returns home, tired out, and 
she takes a nap, unless she has an appointment with her dress- 
maker. In any event, rehearsal or no rehearsal, she must have 
some afternoon sleep in order to be fresh for her work. On 
two days in the week—if she is very fortunate, on only one 
day—she gives an afternoon performance. This means that 
her day’s work is doubled. It practically means, too, that 
she works all day long. 

But this renunciation is of comparatively little importance 
to an actress. If she is not willing to make these sacrifices, 
she cannot really love her work. But there are many other 
sacrifices to be made. These, indeed, begin at the start. In 
the first place, the stage is overcrowded with women. The 
stage somehow seems a more natural profession for women 
than for men; it makes so much of looks and of dress, of 
speech and of graceful carriage; in other words, of those 
things in which women are supposed to excel. Moreover, it 
is one of the few professions in which women receive large 
salaries. All these things present themselves as great temp- 
tations, even to girls who have no special qualifications for 
stage life. They do not realize that, though salaries may be 
large, there are comparatively few people who can secure 
them, and that for one success there are many, many failures. 
It is not only difficult to secure a first engagement, it is often 
equally difficult to secure other engagements after you have 
made a promising beginning. I have now in mind a young 
and clever actress, who at this moment cannot secure a po- 
sition. And I kuow there are hundreds of similar cases. 
When a girl does secure a position—even a good posiliou— 
she must expect to encounter many hardships. If she can 
stay in New York she will, 
of course, have a com- 
paratively easy time, But 
how few actors stay in 
New York for more than 
a few weeks in each year? 
And how many never play 
in New York at all? Only 
those actresses who have 
had the experience of be- 
ing settled in one place for 
a long period, and of then 
starting out for a tour on 
the road, ean fully appre- 
ciate how great the differ- 
ence is between the two 
situations. | Where. you 
have had _ friends, you 
meet unfamiliar faces; 
where you have had your 
own home, you live in 
constantly changing hotels 
or boarding-houses; where you were able to make a life of 
your own, filled with agreeable interests, you are forced 
to keep moving like a nomad. 

For beginners, life on the road is especially hard. Though 
they have small salaries, they are obliged to keep up a good 
appearance and to live in more or less expensive hotels. 
Some girls take their mothers with them; this means that 
they must pay hotel-bills for their mothers out of their meagre 
salaries, and pay, in addition, their mothers’ railroad fares, 
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| unless they have made some special provision 
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with the manager. Occasionally, in order to 
keep expenses down, a girl will secure for 
her mother some insignificant position in the 
company; and it is pathetic to see .middle- 
aged and sometimes old women doing work 
for which they may be utterly unfitted by 
taste or capability. In the case of girls who 
travel without their mothers or without guar- 
diuns of any sort, life on the road presents some 
painful difficulties, though these are not so 
great as they would probably seem to people 
unfamiliar with the inner workings ‘of the 
theatre. Members of road companies band to- 
gether for mutual comfort and protection, If 
the company is not harmonious as a whole, it 
is sure to divide itself into little groups of 
friends. So even the humblest girl in a travel- 
ling organization is not whoily neglected. 
There is no doubt that the matetial condi- 
tions of the stage have greally improved. The 
theatre is now on a more secure business basis; 
the actors have larger salaries; the dressing- 
rooms are more comfortable and better kept. 
I, myself, began to act when I was eight years 
old, and I have acted ever since, with the ex- 
ception of a break of four years, when I had 
a serious illness. It appalls me now to look 
back on some of the difficulties 1 had to en- 
counter when I was a child. My small brother 
acted, too, aud in order to take care of him 
and to eke out expenses, my mother; who 
lad never acted, was obliged to take a small 
part. Once my brother and I acted together 
in the West Indies; on this occasion, my 
mother did not accompauy us, as if was 
thought that I could take care of the littie 
boy. We received together twenty dollars a 
week, From this we had to pay for our 
board and clothes, even for our stage clothes, 
all of which I made, and to set aside the 
weekly stipend to be sent home. A few 
months later, when I returned to New York, 
Mr. William Gillette, after much hesitation on 
account of my limited experience and ex- 
treme youth—I was barely fourteen—gave me 





the important part of ‘‘Esmeralda,’’ which ran 
for three hundred and fifty nights at the | 
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Endorsed by Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, New York’s world- 
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Madison Square Theatre, then under the man- 
agement of the Mallorys—one a clergyman and 
the owner of a religious journal. For this 
work I received thirty dollars a week. Out 
of this I had to buy my own stage dresses, 
two of them very elaborate. It took many 
months to pay back to the management the 
money advanced for them. On one occasion 
I had to send away a dress to be cleaned, and 
until it returned I wore a gown the leading 
lady, Mrs. Agnes Booth, very kindly lent me. 
The second year the contract was broken on 
the ground that, as I was not of age, it could 
not be binding. Under present conditions, an 
actor in a similar position would receive a 
much larger salary. 

This matter of dressing has become a very 
serious problem to actresses. The increased 
elaborateness of stage production has devel- 
oped a corresponding extravagance in the 
matter of clothes. When an actress is called 
upon, to impersonate a woman of fashion, she 
must dress not merely according to the latest 
fashion, but in the richest and costliest of 
material. Ofteu the manager pays for cos- 
tumes; occasionally, if they are very expen- 
sive, he shares the cost with the actress. So 
much depends upon the success of her gowns 
that their preparation often causes her almost 
as much anxiety as does the study of her 
part. Last summer I spent many weary days 
in selecting materials and in planning the 
gowns I wear in ‘‘A Royal Family.”’ After 
making a selection, I would wake up in the 
middle of the night and say to myself: ‘‘No, 
that will never do. I shall have to get some- 
thing else,’* and the next day I would go down 
town in the desperate heat and begin the work 
all over again. 

Yet stage life has its great compensations; 
one of the greatest comes from the love of 
acting. Even during my illness I felt sure 
that I should some day make a return to the 
stage, and the thought was strength to me. 
Determination helps, backed up, of course, by 
fitness for the work. And one other quality 
is of the greatest help in tiding an actress 





over trials—a sense of humor. 
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E have just received 

from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have 
also added many new 
Winter fabrics to our 
line. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail free 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple- 
ment, together with a 
full line of samples of 
the materials from which 
we make these garments. 
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Ticket could not be elected, so they 
decided to Recognize the Better Element. If 
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The Committeemen said they would need a 
little Money right away to get out some Print- 
ing. They did not say what kind of Printing, 








The Z0B0 CORNET 


Imitates a profes- $2. 
sional cornet to = 
perfection. Same appear- 
ance—same music, but re- 
@ quires absolutely no knowl- 
edge of music or musical 
notes. A perfect wonder. 
Catalogue free on request. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
369 Broadway, 
Dept. 10, New York. 
































A GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


Saves the wife’s time in putting the 
clothes away. 

Saves your time in finding them. The 
clothes are always in their place 
and can be located at a glance. 

Saves the clothing by keeping it in 
good form, taking out the wrinkles 
and giving it a stylish appearance. 

Saves money by saving your clothing 
(reducing your tailor’s bills). 

Saves room by doubling the capacity 
of a closet. 


Two Styles—Ladics’ and Gentlemen’s 


Ladies’—12 skirt hangers, 12 garment 
yokes, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 
Men’s—6 trouser hangers, 12 garment 
yokes, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 

PRICE per set, $3.00; two sets to one add 
$5.50 express prepaid. If your dealer does 
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not have them remit to us. 7 . . . 
SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL —Try a set, and if not perfectly satisfactory return it to us any time sae ag A relieved him of enough to issue a 
| within six months and we will refund your money. Write for Free Booklet—gives complete descrip- ublic Library. ‘ 
| tion of both sets. His Wife and her Sister and the Man who 

| CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, . . . 91-125 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO took care of the Purnsce and bis other Prinnae ‘ "PRICKLY MEAT, 
cs vs heard what he was up to. They tried to get a j CHAK 
firm Hand-Hold on his Coat-Tails and pull him afflictions of the skin. 

An Up -to- Date Wardrobe Necessity f out of Danger, but he knew better. He said tien Gattis “bukanatie teat’ 





the Populace was Calling for him. No one reason forit.”” Removesall od: . 
else heard the Call. It must have come over | | go14 everywhere PERE spay eg nga pathy 
a Private Wire. the original. ) Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N.J- 
The Man who takes the Bit in his Teeth and 
starts out to try the entire 33 Degrees of Chump- to write for our 260-page free book, 
- ells ow men wi sma. capita 
ery can always find plenty of Good Excuses. PA Y S can make money with a os 
He said the Campaign would advertise the Gar- Lantern or Stereoptico ne 
den Seeds and bring him into Touch with his | McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


Fellow-Man. Later on he got into many a WE GIVE AGENTS FREE 


Touch. 
It was surprising how the Voters rallied to a proposition me whacky thes ther ¢ can macamn [sAcpe n- 
dent. The E $ (18 ity lea) 


STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 
arnt 118- 120 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS x n 
him. He was swamped with Pledges of Sup- supersede all others. eae "Wandaahien: 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half 
price. Don’t buy before writing them for unpreju- | port. When he was Nominated, he thought handsome in appearance, lowincost; a child can 
operate them. Agents who wish a fast selling 


- Are You Deaf? ion. \ for unpreja. 
We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. fo rection. Sh Reed te ang: et cl he had a Chance. A Week later he began to article with big profits should write quick for 
Dealers supplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free. | make a List of the Plums to be distributed. ominalre CONOMY CAS 


TH 
Sent on approvs al. Write for catalogu 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO... 194 South 11th Street, Philadelphia Three Days before Election, it had all the 60.185 sw. veh ana oman 
— ne A = ms ’ 




















Agents Wanted To Sell make 25 PER CENT 
THE STANDARD GAS LAMP. A wonder- AGENTS & Commission 
fulinvention. 1-6 the expense of kerosene, or by getting 

6 times thelight. Perfectly safe. 14 different | orders for our TEAs, COFFEES, EX- 
styles. Retail from $4. up. All brass. Coun- TRACTS,SPICES and BAKING POWDER. 
try people can now have light brighter than | Speciat PRESENTS or Checks. 
ee ne: ag than peeeree Pe reight paid. New terms free. 7 
furnish thousands of testimonials from Great American Tea Co. “pSoptier’s. s). 


pe ople using them for month. Agents coin- 
ing money. Write for exclusive territory. 3-33 Vesey St.,New York. 


























Ear-Marks of a Landslide. It was only a 
i joriti He had the Jb] FR ACINE BATHS 


Turkish or Medicated 


Question of Majorities. 
nailed down on four Sides and then clinclied | | 


















BUY 
FROFI underneath. It was All Over except a few - : "THOSE who seo a Racine 
THE faint Cries of Fraud and then being Sworn In. } a < Pil ogy goatee 
7 MAKER @ | He was out every Night with a lot of Bag- patents the four vital feat- 
y Punchers and Mayhem Specialists, who aitinuvantranaiishea Moss 
showed him how to convert his Ready Money 4 of our output is sold to 
Fos er ; ; 2 = ., fap hs of other cabinets. 
into Popularity. He was not a stayer, so he They taste the pleasure and 
57-59 Dorrance Street, Providenee, R. I. Ri 2 eich may had to take Seltzer at every Stop. He would | | enterhery howto pear 
cong ea *. | come Home all Carbonated worse than a Soda ern cabinet. We alone give 
MFG. JEWELERS and sii whic! ae P . P sr towrecnaetes tn a sone. 
ND IMPORTERS pare cording to the nal | Fountain and with his Pockets full of pale, s Wer thal taaseatiinn. denier 
V DIANO . color of | oy hair and the amount of Stain used. ly dangerous-looking Cigars that his Wife had ; i H oragent handles théRacine. 
INCORPORATED, $275,000. vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but will sehine ge g sy g : ; * Prices $5 up, freight or ex- 
tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals | to remove’ from his Clothes with a Pair of | . ia .. press prepaid :finest heater, 
FREE—Our 72-page catalogue illustrating and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain | Tweezers SS vaporizer and face-steam- 
3,000 pieces—rings, watches, ‘silv: erware and is that the Hair retains the coloring much longer than bes ‘a | -@ ing attachment included. Also prescriptions for.35 medi- 
by any dye and is constantly inaproving while it is used. Sometimes he wondered if the Other Fellow | .;" We sell. on approval, guaranteeing that no other 
is even half so Btod, and ered the _— to 





gold and silver novelties at manufacturers’ 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. oo — your address on | would get any Votes at all. peg Please write'a postal t6-fay S9e Ga 


t of Write for b . 
| Mrs, Settee, 32 Groton B’ B'ld’s, Cincinnati, O. The whole Body of Registered Voters seemed Racine Bath Cabinet Co., "Box. F, Racine, Wis. 
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$19.5 & ES 


desk, No. 10-H, direct from the tactory, sent 
*$On Approval,” to be returncd at our ex- 
pense if not found positively the best roll-top desk 
ever sold at so low a price. 

This desk is 48 in. long, 30 in. wide, 48 in. high. It has a 
fine quarter-sawed oak front, closed back, front base mould, 18 
pigeon-holes, 8 file boxes, 2 arm rests, BALL-BEARING casters, 
and 3 complete letter files. This desk has a beautiful polish 
finish, and from a dealer would cost $28 to $35. 






PATENT APPLIED FOR 


We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 


and oo of ib epew. (Points be- 
Write for coudlgus No. oN 


THE FRED MACEY CO, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILA. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 








Ghe NEW ENGLAND 
WATCH CO. ~ 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, [k 
in our Red Book for Men’s \ 
* % WATCHES. * % 
Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, New York City. 149 State St., Chicago, 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 




















The Only Kind that 
thon t Drtyy on the Face’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee having Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 

Round Cakes, 11b., 4oc. Exquisite also 
for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 

The only firm in the world makiug a 
spectalty of SHAVING Soaps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 

















Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago 

daily 6.30 p.m. No change of cars, 
First-Class and Tourist Sleepers daily to 
California and Oregon. Personally con- 
ducted excursions every Thursday from 
Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for illus- 
trated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


Best climate in the world. No tornadoes, no 
floods, no thunder-storms, no blizzards. Reliable 
information in our NEW book. Price fifty cents 
by mail. Write for FREE circular number 10. 
GEORGE S. RICHARDS, Publisher, 769 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















































COLLEER’S: WEEKLY 


to be falling over each other in their Mad Rush 
to get into Line for him. Entire Families were 
flopping to his Support and working for him 
stronger than an Ox. So he was told. Two 
Men who sold him Tickets to the Piano Mov- 
ers’ Ball reported that they had organized a 
Marching Club of 1,500 in the Fourth Ward. 
Incidentally, they Pulled his Leg for a Bass 
Drum. Then, to even up, so that he would 
not run with a Flat Wheel, they stretched the 
other Leg for a Flag to carry at the Head of 
the Line. 

Every other Ward was organized in the 
same Way. The Campaign Committee guve 
it to him Raw two or three times a Week. 
They would get him into a Back Room at 
Headquarters and pull down the Blinds and 
plug Cotton in the Key-Holes and Talk to him 
in a Stage Whisper What they had to say 
could have been talked through a Megaphone 
at the Street Corner without any Harm being 
done, but all this Hush Business and the 
Subdued Tones ure a part of the Game. Be- 
sides, it was better to have him iu the Back 
Room so they could help him to count his 
Money and work the Short Change Racket 
without any Fear of Police Interference. 

Once or twice he Bucked a little and said 
that inasmuch as 95 per cent of the Voters 
had: Declared for him he did not see the 
| Necessity of Coughing so frequently. They 
said it was for more Printing 








for him and assured him it was All Right. 


their Accomplices would have got him the 
new Surrey and repainted the House and put 
a new L on the Kitchen for the Girl’s Room 
and paid for all the Works of E. P. Roe and 
T. S. Arthur, which he was very anxious to 
add to his Library. 

As he saw his Balance melt, he was cheered 
up by the Knowledge that he would get it back 
several times over in Salary and Fees, and 
be able to turn a few Tricks on the Side. 

Just before Election everybody runs around 


no one but a Clairvoyant can size up the Situa- 
| tion. Even the Garden Seed Man, who had 
kept his Finger on the Public Pulse, could not 
accurately estimate his Majorities, but he had 
alittle Table that he had made with a Foun- 
tain Pen and a Ruler, and it showed that he 
was merely a few Votes shy of the Unanimous. 
He was expecting that some one would get up 
and Move to make him City Clerk by Acclama- 
tion. 

The Ballots were counted .nd the Garden 
Seed Man carried one Precinct ia the Second 
Ward and two in the Seventh. The Legless 
Man with the Ringling Show could have Run 
almost as well. 

At eleven o’clock on Election Night he sat 
at Headquarters, whence all but him had fled, 
and tried to figure out that it would require 
the Official Count to decide. They had to lead 


him Home. He did not want to face his Wife. 
The Other Man was 17,000 ahead and still 
Running. 


Instead of taking it as a Joke, the same as 
Other People did, he got Sore on Humanity in 
General and joined a Third Party, that was 
Opposed to anything you could mention. 

He never bought the new Surrey or put the 
L on the Kitchen. 

Mora: Don’t Bank on a Certainty until the 
Goods are Delivered. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
Mrs. 8.: *‘An heirloom, Tommy, is some 
thing handed down from father to son.”’ 
Tommy: ‘‘Huh! That’s a funny name for 
old clothes.” 


HUNGER VERSUS RELIGION 
AFTER a recent ecclesiastical gathering, as 
the clergymen were trooping into luncheon, 
one of the most unctuous observed: *‘Now, to 
put a bridle on our appetites.’? ‘‘Now to put 
a bit between my teeth,’’ retorted his com- 
panion, a stout ecclesiastic. 


FROM LONG EXPERIENCE 

‘‘WHAT are you sealing up in that envelope 
so carefully, Jones?”’ 

‘Important instructions that I forgot to give 
my wife before I came to town this morning; 
I am going to send it up home.”’ 

“‘Will your wife open it at once?”’ 

‘Rather! I have made sure of that.”’ 

**How?”’ 

**T have addressed it to myself and put a big 
‘private’ on the corner of the envelope.”’ 


ORIGIN OF THE FUNNY-BONE 

A LECTURER on osteology at a college for 
colored men in Alabama was enumerating the 
different bones of the arm. He had just 
explained that the large bone connecting the 
shoulder with the forearm was called the 
humerus, when a young negro in the rear of 
the hall rose up. ‘‘Doctah,’’ he said, pointing 
to the tip of his elbow, ‘‘is dis hyar bone 
called de funny-bone ’cause it bordahs on de 
humorous?”’ 


TOO APT 
Lapy (indignantly): “That parrot we bought 
of you had not been in the house a day before 
it began to swear dreadfully.’ 
Dealer: ‘‘But you insisted, ma’am, on get- 
ting one that would be quick to learn.”’ 
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He never saw | 
the Printing, but they rubbed his Shoulders | papiets are world wide and the y 
moderate price of 50 cts. for full sized package in 


What he spent on the Jacks and Billies and | 


in a Circle and kicks up so much Dust that | 
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Interesting, If True. 
You Can Try It For Yourself and | 
Prove It. 
One grain of the active principle in Stuart's 


Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
eggs or other wholesome ‘food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment which anyone 
can perform for himself in the following manner : 
Cut hard boiled eggs into very small pieces, as it 
would be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the Tablets in a bottle or jar containing 
warm water heated to 98 degrees (the tempera- 
ture of the body) and keep it at this temperature 
for three and one-half hours, at the end of which 
time the egg will be as completely digested as it 
would have been in the healthy stomach of a 
hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in the 
bottle it will do to the egg or meat in the stomach 
and nothing else will rest and invigorate the 
stomach so safely and effectually. Even a little 
child can take Stuart’s Tablets with safety and 
benefit if its digestion is weak and the thousands 
of cures accomplished by their regular daily use 
are easily explained when it is understood that 
they are composed of vegetable essences, aseptic 
pepsin, diastase and Golden Se eal, which mingles 
with the food and digest it thoroughly, giving ‘the 
over-worked stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do pills 
and cathartic medicines, which simply irritate 
and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly di- 
gested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 
will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
are sold at the 


every drug store in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those 
book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the 
symptons of the various forms of stomach weak- 
ness, causes, and cure. 
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To choose the best is the wis- 
est course. Good judgment 
and good taste lead to the 
selection of “<] “< “© ‘e 


EVANS’ 
ALE or 











The creamy head, mellow 
flavor and absence of sedi- 
ment commend them to dis- 
criminating ale drinkers ‘< 














Stimulating, Bracing, Healthful and 
Harmless Combiration of 


Electric Treatment 
With Physical Exercise 


Many physicians now agree that electricity is a 
most useful agent in treating almost every form of 
disease, and the Fortis Exerciser will produce the 
same benefits as medical batteries at a fraction of 
their cost. This exerciser will be found of incalcula- 
ble benefit to nervous and sedentary persons, as a 
stimulant that produces vigorous and refreshing 
muscular contraction without subsequent exhaustion. 


For headache, nervous weakness and exhaus- 
tion, insomnia, rheumatism, neuralgia and the 
many other complaints for which electricity is re 
commended. 


Its Effect is Magical 


The machine is perfectly constructed, handsomely 
finished and will wear indefinitely. The life of the 
battery is about six months and it can be replaced 
for 25 cents. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Foot Plate, $7.50 


BRASS CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


Price, Complete with 


THE BADGER 
10 Bell St., 














The negative for this 


ut was made over two 
when the 
Ana- 
at a 


years ago, 


111 Double 
stigmats worked 


series 


maximum opening of 
F:7.7. They now work 
at F:6.8, and are thus 
25 per cent 
faster than they used 


about 





to be. Neither the 

price nor other proper- 

ties have changed. 
bead 


Ask for full descrip. 


tive price-list from 
your dealer or from the 


manufacturer. 











THE ABOVE CUT WILL CERTAINLY DISPEL ANY DOUBT YOU 
MIGHT ENTERTAIN RELATIVELY TO THE SPEED OF THE 


Goerz Double Anastigmat Lenses 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 East Union Square, New York 





is the best 


Bag Punching all-round ex- 

ercise that can be taken. The 
4 

Moline Platform 

is quickly attached to any wall 

without injury to same, and is 





changing the cord. 
Iil’d Cat. 
all Sports free 
NEW BOOK ON BAG PUNCHING, 10 CEN 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New Y ork, pee Denver 








SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


POSITIVE 
RELIEF 
AT LAST. 


The YORLER 
ECTR AP. 
PARATUS is ine on- 
ly device ever invented 
for the positive, perma- 
nent removal of super- 
flous hair from face, 
neckorarms byelec- 
o's ; — effect- 








moves Moles 


‘opyrighted. 
results as positive as can be obtained beak suai ted speci- 


alists ata 


A ‘Sinbler 360 M ler yay pn tag te f. 


adjustable in height without | 
of | 








alog. D. 





THE CAREFUL 
DRESSER, 


the man of economical and particular 


tastes, will find almost daily use for 
OSPOTO, the liquid cleaner. It takes 
out fresh ink, paint, grease and stains 
from clothing and does not leave a mark. 
Takes out a grease spot to s/ay ont. Re- 
moves ink stains from the hands. Cleans 
easily, quickly and with little trouble. 


No acid; no p Soepreesite odor; non-inflammable; 
econo et free. 25c. at leading stores or 


THE OsPoTO CO. 11 Broadway, N.Y. 
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GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY IN CHINA—ARRIVAL OF COUNT VON WALDERSEE, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN CHINA, AND HIS STAFF, 


AT THE SHANGHAI RACE-COURSE, WHERE HE INSPECTED AND REVIEWED THE TROOPS. PHOTOGRAPHED BY A CORRESPONDENT OF COLLIER’S WEEKLY 








THE RECENT GREAT FIRE. | 
IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 











plosions shortly after noon on Monday,. October. 29, 

The alarm caused by the rumbling noise was in- 
creased into almost a panic by the sight of columns of flames 
and smoke bursting from one of the most crowded business 
quarters of the lower city, by the shattering of glass windows 
many blocks away, by showers of iron and wooden beams, 
and by the vibration of the earth as from an earthquake. 

The residents of the metropolis are not easily aroused by 
noises. The rattle of heavy vans, the ceaseless thunder of 
the elevated trains, and the blasting that continues day after 
day as street after street is again torn open, do not disturb 


N EW YORK was startled and awed by a series.of ex- 


them. A babel of sound that would distract any other city - 


has become synonymous with quiet and peace. But this 
sound was sufficiently terrifying and unusual to startle more 
than a million persons. 

A heavy pali of smoke .hung over the lower west side and 
flames leaped high into the air. Many who witnessed the 
first outburst of flame and heard the first explosion fancied 
they saw the line of all the tall buildings, or ‘‘skyscrapers,”’ 
waver and tremble. This was, of course, imagination, but 
they presently saw one of these monster edifices totter and 
crumble, falling into a mass of wreckage, and involving in its 
ruins the destruction of a whole block. 

The fear that many lives must have been lost in the terri- 
ble explosion and in the collapse of so many buildings at first 
overshadowed every other thought and feeling. The wildest 
and most horrifying rumors were circulated. About the im- 
mediate scene of the catastrophe, men thought that at least 
three hundred persons had been buried in the ruins. Of this 
numberdt was said that more than-half were women who had 
worked in the destroyed buildings, especially in the great 
drug house of Tarrant & Co. where the fire and explosions 
originated. The ruins covered so large an area, and so com- 
pletely filled up the streets that it was not possible, even for 
hours after the fire had been subdued, to arrive at any idea 
of the dead snd missing. It was reported at first that four 
hundred girls were at work in the Tarrant building alone at 
the time of the explosion. This number soon shrank to less 
than fifty, and it soon became apparent that the loss of life 
could not be very great, although the late evening papers, 


published six, eight, and ten hours after the accident stil! 
placed the death rate as high as 250. 

The first warning of the catastrophe came in the form of 
a small blaze discovered in the third or fourth floor of the 
Tarrant building, which stood at the.corner of Greenwich and 
Warren Streets. Those who saw it had all certitude as to its 
exact location ‘obliterated by the terrible shock that followed. 
The president of the Tarrant Company insists that this. fire 
was started by an electrically charged wire, and, that the. ex- 
plosions that followed were caused by. the. vaporizing «of 
chemicals otherwise harmless. But all understood at: once 
the terrible significance of a fire in the midst of the great 
quantity of chemicals. The girls in the building,. the ‘officers 
of the company, the occupants of the adjoining houses— 
every one in the vicinity—had long had in their minds: the 
shadow of just. such a calamity, At the first jet of flame, 
therefore, employees in the house and persons in the street 
fled precipitately, all shouting out a warning to othérs :to get 
away from ‘the Tarrant building. 

The fire was discovered simultaneously in the Tarrant 
building and from the street at 12.10 o’cloek in the. after- 
noon. The first explosion followed in about five minutes, 
This was the beginning of a series of detonations increasing 
in severity and destructive force. The. third explosion at 
12.25 stopped the clocks in the vicinity, and so made its own 
date record automatically. It was the most terrific of the 
detonations and completed the ruin of the Tarrant building 
and of nine others, all of which had already been shaken to 
their foundations, and now crumbled like so many houses 
made of children’s blocks. 

In the fifteen minutes’ grace between the fist flame and the 
last of the terrific explosions nearly every one escaped from 
the doomed houses.. The: most remarkable things about the 
disaster were the small loss of life and the almost miraculous 
escape of hundreds who fled from the buildings that were 
actually crumbling about them as they fled. In the Tarrant 
building there were about twenty-five or thirty girls at the 
time of the fire, which preceded the first explosion. Probably 
all of these escaped. They were seen at one time huddled 
together in fear on the fire-escapes, some of them aimlessly 
throwing their hats and cloaks to the streets. Then a cloud 
of smoke hid them from view. The people in the street and 
in the neighboring houses who were watching them thought 
they had been engulfed in the ruins, But they were led to 
safety by their forewoman, Johanna Hayden. 

The chemist of the Tarrant Company, as soon as he saw 
the blaze, rushed for the street, crying: 


‘*Explosives! Explosives! Run for your lives! Get at 
least five blocks away !’’ 

Those in the street followed or tried to follow his advice. 
There was a panic and a desperate rush for safety. Many 
were crushed in the flight of the crowd, and a few women 
and children.were trampled underfoot. A shower of small 
missiles, timbers, and iron beams, goaded the fugitives into 
a more maddening race. 

There were many thrilling escapes. An elevated train 
on Ninth Avenue passed within an arm’s-reach of the Tar- 
rant building and took away the passengers from the station 
at the corner under the ta!l structure just before the explo- 
sion. A moment later and the station and tracks were blown 
away or wrapped in flames. 

In the Irving Bank, directly across the street from the Tar- 
rant building, the clerks were knocked down by the shock, 
but were not seriously injured. The elevated structure 
caught and broke the force of the explosion. A million dol- 
lars, it was said, was scattered over the counters at the time. 
This was hurriedly thrown into the vaults and safes and the 
doors locked, before the employees Hed. 

It is remarkable how few persons were injured in the streets, 
which were crowded at the time. A rain of iron beams 
and heavy timbers fell in Warren, Chambers, Greenwich, 
Murray, and Washington Streets, and even in streets several 
blocks further off. The shock also shattered glass windows 
by the thousand. 

The number of dead cannot be definitely ascertained until 
the ruins are entirely cleared away. It will probably not 
reach as high as twenty, perhaps no more than ten or 
twelve. 

The loss of property is estimated at about $2,000,000, of 
which the insurance policies cover about $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. Ten buildings were completely destroyed out- 
right by the fire and explosives, and eight others .were so 
badly damaged as to be sources of danger, and will be torn 
down. Probably twenty others were heavily damaged, and 
thirty to forty more slightly injured. 

As to the cause of the explosion, opinions vary. The offi- 
cers of the Tarrant drug company say it was due to the 
vaporizing of chemicals. Officials of the Fire Department 
declare that an excessive amount of dangerous chemicals 
was stored in the building. 

The great disaster will result, at least for a time, in a 
stricter surveillance of chemical and drug houses, and in 
more stringent regulations as to the storing or keeping of 
combustibles and explosives. 
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UNDER THE NINTH AVENUE ELEVATED STATION AT WARREN STREET NINTH AVENUE ELEVATED STATION, WARREN STREET, DEMOLISHED 
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FIREMEN HAMPERED BY THE CROWDS ON WARREN STREET LOOKING WEST TOWARD FLAYING ON THE RUINS OF THE TARRANT BUILDING, CORNER GREENWICH 
THE TARRANT BUILDING WARREN STREETS 


THE RECENT GREAT FIRE IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 


SCENES DURING THE DESTRUCTIVE CONFLAGRATION, IN LOWER NEW YORK, OCTOBER 29, WHICH BROKE OUT IN THE TARRANT BUILDING, IN WAR 
REN STREET, AND RESULTED IN THE DEVASTATION OF A CONSIDERABLE AREA, ‘AN IMMENSE LOSS IN PROPERTY, AND THE KILLING AND MAIMING 
OF MANY: PEOPLE. THE FATALITIES WERE: PRINCIPALLY CAUSED BY THE EXPLOSION WHICH FOLLOWED THE BREAKING OUT OF THE FIR 
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CAPT. BROWN, YALE 


CAPT, MORLEY, COLUMBIA 


a SYKES PASSING THE BALL TO WEEKES 
A YALE vs. COLUMBIA AT COLUMBIA FIELD, OCTOBER 27 
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COACH STAGG (x) AND THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY TEAM 
UNIVERSITY OF PENN. vs. CHICAGO AT FRANKLIN FIELD, OCTOBER 27 
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CoLuMBIA gave Yale a very bad three-quarters of an hour at Manhattan 
Field on the 27th. In view of the match played there last fall, it must have 
vs. seemed to the Yale players, as well as the coaches, significant when the score 
COLUMBIA of the first half stood 5 to 0 in Columbia’s favor. In fact, there was no evidence 
during that half that the score of 5 to 0 did not indicate conclusively the merits 
of the two teams and that the second half might not be a repetition of the first. Yale had 
been unable to consistently gain ground during that time, and Columbia had, with that 
brilliant runner Weekes, succeeded in circling Yale’s end for a run of half the length of the 
field and a touchdown. On the other hand, Yale, with the exception of one period, had 
seemed to gain only for brief intervals, and then Columbia’s defence would hold them. 


YALE 


’ Beside this, Morley was outpunting the Yale backs, and Columbia was handling kicks much 


more securely, and not only netting gains on the direct interchange, but running the ball back 
further when caught. Toward the end of the first half Yale had put up a tremendous effort 
and had managed to earry thg ball down to Columbia’s seven-yard line, but here two and 
a half yards to gain on the last down proved too much for them and they lost the ball. Once 
again they started after securing it, and, although progressing fairly w ell, were not making 
sufficient ground to give a prospect of tying Columbia in that half. The feeiin 1g in the dress. 
ing rooms of the two teams must have ‘been in marked contrast. Yale weut off dogged and 
almost sullen, while Columbia was naturally in a most cheerful frame of mind. After the 
ten-minute intermission, when the two teams lined up again for the second half, the problem 
for Columbia was to hold the lead she had secured, and her team exerted every effort toward 
that; end, but Yale would not be denied, and her team exhibited far more united effort and 
really began to make their strength tell. During the first half, when a Yale runner had found 
an opening in the line and broken through he would repeatedly be reached by the Columbia 
back field and almost driven into the gap from which he had recently emerged. The entire 
Yale line seemed powerless during that half to force the Columbia forwards back with any- 
thing like regularity, but in the second half there was a marked difference in this respect. 
After the intermission it became manifest that when a Yale runner reached the line he had 
two or three men with him and these men drove him forward with resistless fury. 

But it was a long and tedious journey, for Yale and the Columbia team fought every inch 
of the ground. To secure gains Yale was obliged to put forth every ounce of her power. 
But her team was equal to it, and, although her progress seemed to be slow, her men finally 
succeeded in getting the ball up to Columbia’s ten-yard line. Here a fumble which might 
have proved disastrous was turned by Dame Fortune into a godsend, for as the bail shot out 
of the Yale full-back’s hands, Chadwick reached it and succeeded in picking it up and carrying 
it close to the line before he was caught. Then Yale, exerting every ounce of power, suc- 
ceeded in crowding it over. Hale kicked a very,pretty goal, and all Yale men sighed a sigh of 
relief with the score at 6 to 5. But what a score was that in comparison with Harvard’s 
24 to 0 and Pennsylvania’s 30 to 0! Truly the skies looked cloudy for the blue, but her 
men went at it again, getting more and more together all the time and playing with added 
fierceness until for a second time the team had crossed those many white yard lines and 
reached Columbia’s goal once more. Hale again, with unerring foot, drove the ball between 
the posts and over the bar, making the score 12 to 5. Exhorted by their captain to score 
again, they started off in the few remaining minutes, and Cook, who had been recently put in 
in place of Chadwick, made a brilliant end run around Columbia’s right, but just as the two 
teams had lined up for the scrimmage the whistle blew, putting an end to the match, and 
leaving the score of 12 to 5 in Yale’s favor. 

That it was an unqualified triumph for Columbia goes without saying. They fully carried 
out the statement made in this column that any one who judged the calibre of the Columbia 
team from her game with Harvard, and Pennsylvania as well, would be grievously mistaken 
in predicting her further scores. That judgment was based upon the fact that her men had 
plenty of football in them and what they really needed was an encouraging fifteen minutes in 
the early part of the game. Columbia had pieces of exceptionally hard luck in the early part 
of both the Harvard and Pennsylvania matches and a sort of paralysis followed, making their 
best men inefficient and taking the heart out of their playing. In this match with Yale 
Columbia had just the kind of game to bring out the best energies of the team. They found 
the Yale team much less united on their plays than either Harvard or Pennsylvania, and the 
slippery ground made Yale sufficiently uncertain all through the game, but especially in the 
first ten minutes; even little Wear, usually thoroughly reliable, went sliding over the back 
tield as though it were ice and he had on no skates. Columbia found Yale especially weak 
in stopping the end runs and, after a few attempts, succeeded in getting Weekes clean by and 
in the open field, where he readily dodged Wear and went the distance for a touchdown. ‘From 
that time on Columbia felt that the bubble of ,Yale’s reputation had been burst, and finding 
themselves facing these blue men with confidence they got together in excellent form. Morley 
completely retrieved his poor work in the Harvard game by not only outpunting the Yale 
backs, but by sifting through Yale’s line time and again on the defensive, thus reaching the 
runner before he could gain a yard. 

New York and the Columbia adherents enjoyed the game immensely. There was no time 
when the Columbia sympathizer had any reason to feel that his team was not close enough to 
Yale to make the issue almost doubtful, and not until Hale had actually kicked the second 
goal could the minds of Yale men be relieved from a haunting fear lest Columbia might once 
again circle a Yale end for a touchdown, and, by converting that touchdow n intoa goal, bring 
the score to a tie. But when Hale had actually kicked the goal the 12 points put the matter 
beyond peradventure. Certainly up to that time Columbia could feel ‘that there was still a 
chance for a tie. 

The constant delays while men were being sponged off made the game especially tedious. 
Had it not been for these it would have been as good a match as one might wish to see, but 
when men regard thie two minutes allowed an injured player er as two minutes’ breathing space, 
and bring it in after every down, it behooves the Rules Committee to take some action, espe- 
cially if the officials fail to regard it in the liglit of intentional delay of the game. 

Comparing methods of play, Columbia was far more proficient than Yale, both in making 
end runs and in stopping them. Yale was rather stronger in assaults upon the tackle posi- 
tion. The surprising weakness developed in Yale’s kicking game should certainly provide 
food for reflection at New Haven. Once or twice Yale got in a good kick, but four times out 
of five an interchange of punting meant a gain for Columbia. While the Yale team during 
the entire first half played a ragged game with very little assistance to each other, Columbia 
got together and pushed every time; but probably the most remarkable feature of all was the 
inability of the Yale line to force the Columbia men back, In the second half they succeeded 
in doing it; but during the entire tirst half, if one had drawn a line through the spot where 
the ball started from in the scrimmage, and then, after the play was over, marked the place 
occupied by the prostrate forms of tlie Columbia and Yale line men, he would have found that 
Columbia had actually advanced into Yale’s territory by several feet. This and the lack of 
assistance rendered the runner, and finally the weakness of Yale in defending assaults around 
her ends, gave those who watched the game on behalf of Princeton and Harvard much satis- 
faction. There is no question but that without improvement in this respect Yale cannot hope 
to stop Harvard’s end play short of considerable gains and Princeton’s interference for an end 
run will certainly swing the runner by. Yale’s kicking brings also doubts. The sacrifice of 
10 or 15 yards on every exchange of kicks will be fatal in the big games. 


The Pennsylvania-Chicago game—4i to 0—was of special importance in the 
way of giving a line on Eastern and Western football. It is true that Chicago 


PENNSYL- 

VANIA is not nearly as strong as last year, but Pennsylvania was apparently in this 

vs. match fully up to her final work of last season at its end when she put up such 
CHICAGO a Strong attack against Cornell. 


The game was two thirty-minute halves, and Pennsylvania had been preparing 
herself for long halves by playing more minutes with the smaller teams than any other Uni- 
versity organization, In the first half Pennslyvania scored 24 points, and in the second 17. 
During all this time Chicago had no chance whatever of menacing Pennsylvania save in the 
second half, when Chicago had the ball at the thirty-yard line. Ic was then that the visitors 
started to try a field goal, and Ervin dropped back for this purpose. But the pass was fum- 
bled, and Chicago’s only chance disappeared. 

Pennsylvania used her guards back play with deadly effect, and not only did she ham- 

mer Chicago from tackle to tackle, but worked in an occasional run around outside the tackle, 

as well as a few end runs, until the visitors were exhausted and hopeless. Chicago made 
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There is but one best 


American Champague. 
The 


awarded the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


It possesses the quality 
and bouquet of the best 
imported without the 
fancy price for a foreign 
i label. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - = = = = Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 
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money will be instantly and cheerfully refunded. 
FR¢ FACTORY TO cus 


price would be from $12 to $15 


and it is undoubtedly the vest mattress material known to the trade. In orderin give *he width of your bed, measuring from 
All mattresses are 6 feet 3 inches long. Send for 


the inside of the side rails. 
j FORT WAYNE FURNITURE GOMPANY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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AViolin bought by our original 
and unique plan becomes simply 

‘ aninvestment. Itis always 
Me worth exactly what you paid 

for it. It will pay you to 

investigate this plan before 


uying. We carry the largest 
line of fine and rare Violins in 













Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI, O. 




















Uwanta 


If wanted in two pieces, like eut, @7.50. Freight prepaid to all points north 
of the south line of 
directly south from Kansas City. 
: bsolute Perfection. 
because it never packs, is cleaner, more sanitary and never attracts moths. Guaranteed to last a lifetime without making over. 
They may be returned after thirty days’ trial at our expense, if not positively the best mattress that money can buy, and your 


TOMER. The Uwanta Mattress can be had only of us. If sold by retailers, the 


hat Is Cotton Down? It is the snow-white selected cotton fresh from the fields, in original bales, made into Cotton 
Down by being put through our patented process until it is almost as fiuffy as feathers. Some call it ‘‘felt’’ when thus treated 


Value 
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A Pup Large sample mailed free. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $I. ‘arcs OO. Cleveland, 0. 
Snow White int 
Cotton Down t 


Mattress $7.00 


ennessee and east of the Missouri river and of a line drawn 
Part of the freight paid to more distant points. 
As soft as a $40 hair mattress and to be preferred, 


ooklet of testimonials. 
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Little Giant Shoe Stretcher 


for easing the shoe, especially over corns, 
bunions or tender spots on the foot. Simple 
—practical. Why suffer the agony 
of breaking in new shoes when you 






| guard, never until last year showed up in such 















can make them comfortable with a 
“Little Giant’’ Stretcher? In order- 
ing, state whether for Men’s, 
Women’s or Misses’ and Boys’ 
shoes. Sent for $1, prepaid 
express or C. O. D., subject to 
your approval. If 
satisfactory, pay 
expressman $1.00 ¢ 
—entire cost to 
you. 

C. B. Kosters & Co,, Dept. D, Buffalo, N 
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= The Remington Typewriter lasts longest. So does the Remington Operator. = 


Wuckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 








100. Fae 


If you are too 
stout for comfort 
and feel awk- 
ward, clumsy 
and uncomfor- 
table, we will tell 
you how to make 
a simple remedy 
at home to 


REDUCE 
YOUR 
WEIGHT 


and also send a 
box of our safe 
reduction rem- 
edy and full par- 
po carte fr - ho 
cha na plain 
se sie cailinen 
for 4 cents to pay 
for postage. 


No Starving 
No Sicknss 


Address Hall Chemical Co., Dept.H.B.,St, Louis, Mo. 














MRS. HELEN WEBER, of Marietta, 0., says: 

“It reduced my weight 40 lbs. with- 
out sickness or any inconvenience 
whatever.” 
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Saar Sold on trial. Guar- ) 
) aes Be. anteed 10 years. You ‘ 
can’t afford to buy 
) vutil you send for our 
$ FREE catalogue with 
eautiful samples o 
beautiful i f 
» attachment work. It 
a tells you more about ma- 
) Fr chines than you could learn 
= otherwise in years. Have 2 
ee, you ordered amacbine? Do 
a you needone? Doyou want 
2 the best? Then write for 


( ge i ng noe 
& at honest prices. It tells you plainly how C4 know )) 
( a really high grade machine. Send for it to-day. >) 
§ Oo. L. CHASE MERCANTILE CO. Q 
4 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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1431 West 11th Street, 


SASSY 





REDUCED TO $4.50. 


For 30 days—our best $10 Toledo 
Bath met complete with Heat- 
er, Directions and Formulas, 
Face Steamer 75c extra. Order today. 
Our’s best made—bas a door, 
«steel frame, top curtains, rubber lin- 
ing, folds flat in 1 in. s " 
back after 30 


pie penny oe edit boc be 

purposes, tify complexion 

eure and prevent disease. We sell al 
ry 








| as in the first. 








- Prices. tg 50,00 MONTHLY 
Agents Wan Exclusive territory. Write 
Toledo Bath Cabinet Co.,604Cherry St.,Toledo,O. 






one good run when Lord went around the right | 
end in the latter part of the second half, net- 

ting twenty yards. During all the rest of the 

time the Pennsylvania defence was good and 

her men seemed to understand their parts 

thoroughly. The ball was well handled by 

Pennsylvania, although it is true that her men 

had no cause for nervousness, as Chicago’s 

line was wholly unable to force them, and 

Pennsylvania always had plenty of time to get 

the play in motion. Lying down before the | 
oncoming runners proved futile, because Penn- 

sylvania was able to roll the play outside, and 

Chicago was not strong enough in the tackle 

position to face the mass which was then 

directed at them. On the whole, with the ex- 

ception of the Cornell game last year, Penn- 

sylvania’s plays never worked better. 

That Brown should have been able to de- 
feat Chicago was enough on the face of it to 
determine what little chance Stagg’s men were 
likely to have at Philadelphia, but the almost 
total annihilation of the team was a bitter dis- 
appointment to the Middle West players. It 
was a complete reversal of tlhe form exhibited 
by Chicago on her first visit to the East a few 
years ago, when, although defeated by Penn- 
sylvania, the visiting team, with the wonder- 
ful kicking of Hirschberger, was able to hold 
Pennsylvania through the first half and make | 
the game interesting throughout. 

The teams were in matked contrast in one 
respect, and that was that Pennsylvania has 
now had those two remarkable men, Hare and 
McCracken, so long that they are the most 
experienced veterans on the gridiron to-day, 
and there has probably been no guard save 
Heffelfinger who will carry away such a repu- 
tation for remarkable play as the Pennsylvania 
captain. In fact, with the varied duties that 
have been given him to perform, he has be- 
come one of the most marked individuals on 
the gridiron to-day. McCracken, while a good 


form as to be put in a class with Hare, br't his 
running at the end of last season, and some of 
his work this year, has been beyond anything 
he had previously exhibited. Chicago having | 
lost her veterans her team has suffered severely. 
A great factor in Pennsylvania’s defence 
this year, and a factor that was most marked 
iv this Chicago game, was the ability to get 
together and push as one man. ‘The tremen- 
dous force thus acquired battered Chicago’s line 
iuto a miserable state, and it was a sheer ex- 
hibition of pluck that enabled Stagg’s men to 
face ont the inevitable, and prevent Penusyl- 
vania from scoiing as much in the second half 
Hopeless and worn out, they 
still stood up, and made desperate attempts to 
check the onslaught, but the effect of the 
play in the first half was such as to render it 
a foregone conclusion that Chicago would not 
have enough streugth remaining to really do 
themselves justice in their own defence. | 
On the 10th of November Yale | 


YALE vs. once more meets the Carlisle In- | 
CARLISLE dians at New Haven. This match | 
INDIANS — has always been an exciting one, | 


and although omitted for a sea- 
son or two, it has lost none of its interest 
for those who like to see a good football game. 
The Indians always have a desire to down 
Yale, and, having defeated Pennsylvania, as 
well as Columbia and others, so decisively last 
year, are now looking for the satisfaction of 
securing a Yale scalp to hang at their belts, 
The match should prove worth going to see, 
but it ought not to result in the Indians se- 
curing that trophy. For Yale is a heavy, 
strong team with plenty of endurance, and 
can probably match the Indians at their own 
game of hammer and tongs for an indefinite 
period. Thus will come in the question 
whether the New Haven men have sufficient | 
tactical possibilities in the brain of their quar- 
ter back, and the power of execution, to take 
advantage of the Indians aud make ground, 
The evidence thus far is that they will be 
able to do this, and in this way will secure a 
victory. Their punting department has not as 
yet proved satisfactory and it may very likely 
be needed in this match. 

That the Indians have made tremendous 
strides in the knowledge of the game in the 
last four years is unquesticned. The long 
time a man may remain at the Carlisle School 
makes it possible that his football development 
may be carried on to quite a degree. The team 
which, with the assistance of Coach Warner, 
Carlisle turned out last year, gave an exhibition 
(when they met Columbia, and defeated that 
eleven so tremendously) that would have done 
credit to any team in the country. Their game 
against Pennsylvania, in which they defeated 
the Quakers, was also an earnest of great foot- 
ball knowledge and skill. In the game against 
the University of California in San Francisco, | 
after the Eastern season was closed, the In- 
dians came very near finding their match, and 
that would indicate that Berkeley was wonder- 
fully strong last year, or else that the Indians 
found the trip and the change of climate, and | 
especially running on the peculiar soil of the | 
field in California, a great handicap, | 

But the Indian team this year is a younger 
and less experienced team than last year’s, and, 
while Coach Warner has done wonders with 
them, it is doubtful if they can present quite 
such strength as exhibited last season. Yale 
has not met the Indians for some little time 
now, and they have been taken up this year 
because they were expected to give the New 
Haven men the hardest kind of a game. 





Hunter 
Whiskey 


WM.LANAHANGSON 
BALTIMORE 


| 


Purity, Age, Flavor 
have made Hunter 
Baltimore Rye the 
American Gentle- 
man’s Whiskey 





WM. LANAHAN & SON, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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The only Pipe made that cannot be told trom a cigur. 
Holds a large pipe-full of tobacco and lasts for vears. 
Agent.’ outfit and a 25-cent sample by mail for!0c n sin 
stamps. New England Pipe Co., Dept. 39, Stamford, Conn, 


PATENTS 









FREE! Valuable Book on Patents. Tells‘ how to secure 
them at low cost. Gives Mechanical Movements in- 
valuable to Inventors. Full of Money-Making Patent 
Information. BIG BOOK FREE! 


O’MEARA & CO., 830 G Street, Washington, D. C, 


AMEER 3iN 
LiSCO 2 5H 
21-41% 


LACONIA 2 3-4iN 
ESSEX 2 i-2in. 
2 hae a 


We Want You 


to send for our new booklet ““What to Wear.” 
It tells about correct dress for all occasions and 
shows the new and proper shapes in the best 
line of 2 for 25c. collars made. Ask your 
dealer for Corliss, Coon & Co.’s Collars and 
Cuffs—there are none better at any price. 
Most dealers have them, if yours does not send 
to us stating style and SIZE desired. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 


Dept. R Troy, N. Y. 








‘STUDY LAW AT HOME, 


Able professors; latest and beft text books; 
prepares for bar in any State. One student 
writes: ‘‘Havewlearned more law in three 
weeks under your instruction than I learned 
in four months in a law office.”’ 

Ninth year. Write for full particulars, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of LAW 

525 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


5c. Fancy Handkerchief 
On receipt of 5 cents, stamps, we will 
i) send to any one this beautifal Ladies’ 
Open Work Handkerchief, together 
with our new 100 page catalog of 
) Fancy Work Novelties, Handkerchiefs 
and Jewelry. 
q C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 29. 
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The flavour of 
Canadian 
Club’ 
Whisky 


is distilled with it, 
not added after- 
ward, and water 
cannot wash it 
out. A High Ball 
made from “Can- 
adian Club” is an 
extension, not 
an extinction, of 
the perfect quali- 
ties which have 
made “Canadian 
Club” so popular 
with connoisseurs 





STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
y Not a Chewing Gum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 
Clean cavity of tooth, and press firmf-r into 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply to . 
, the gum as a er. Atall druggists, 15 
cents, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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To. distinguish the , 
genuine President -€ 
Suspender, look for the 
name on the buckles. 
This insures the best mn- 
terials, trimmings that 
will' not rust, the ‘fa- ‘Fe 
mous,pulley principle. *t 
_ Every, pair guaranteed 
by the,maker. Sold 
everywhere, 50 cents, 

or. by mail postpaid. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 
Box?211'Shirley} Mass, 















All good things have 
imitations. President 

Suspenders are no excep- 
tion. Cheapimitations are 
being substituted—none of 
. which contain any of the 
features that made the 
President famous as the 
most comfortable sus- 
4 pender in.the world. 
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THIS IS THE GENUINE (Improved) 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER 


$1.25 FOR NOTHING. 


Our new Mammoth Catalogue No: 
99 costs us $1.25 per copy to print 
and mail—send us 10c in stamps to 
help pay postage and this wonderful 
book will be sent free — you deduct 
the 10c from your firstorder of $1.00, 

This book contains 480 pages. size 
14x1034 in., equivalent to over 1 
rages of the ordinary catalogue —it 
saves from 25 to 75 percent. on every- 
thing to Eat, Wear and Use, contains 
over 13,000 illustrations and quoted 
wholesale prices to consumers onover 
150,000 different articles. It required 
47 car-loads of paper to print this enor- 
mous edition. With this book in your 
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you need, at all seasous of the year, cheaper than the avere OUR MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERIES (IN- 
ge dealer, e ‘ =e 
” ‘Made-to-order Clothing catalogue with large SOLES), are veritable: BLOOD PUMPERS. 
ble, free. We pay Expressage. _Litho- They reduce sluggish, thick blood to natural 
arabe catalogue of Carpets Rugs and Draper- circulation, they insulate .the_ feet, rp and 
tes for theasking. Carpets Sewed Free, Lining They are from loss of vitality. 


Furnished Free and Freight Prepaid, Address 
Warm All the Time. 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 82. 
Don’t continue to suffereaches and pains, try 


a pair of these WONDERFUL WARMERS. 
Thousands and thousands of people are wear- 
ing them to-day. Millions would if they were 
to banish prejudice. They DO magnetize! 
They DO warm the feet. Our statements are 
verified by people of eminence — statesmen, 
\ physicians, citizens. —- We cannot claim too 
OF THE much for them. They never lose their power 


—you can always feel the gentle tingle of their 


genuine magnets and a warm, genial glow 
SIZE 48X34 INCHES 


throughout the body. Send $1.00 for a pair, 
MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WALL 
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quick! 3 pairs for $2.00. Give size of your 
shoe. Defy Rheumatism, Chilblains, and all 
the ills that result from cold, damp feet. Our 
1oo-page book “A Plain Road to Health,” dis- 
closes the wonders of magnetism. Send for it. 
Mailed free. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
1450 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 











PRICE 15 CENTS 








Af Youth’s Telephone 


Scientific Mechanical Toy 10c. 

~ This is a complete, perfect! ittle meta! telephone, with 
strons, sensitive transmitters. Even a whisper is distinct‘at quite @ long 
distance. Connect up your house and barn,or with a neighbor’s house, and 





This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- charge penny tolls. ae pocket money. 

ferent divisions of territory in America | AGENTS WANTED—Enormous sales. Price 10c, 3 for 2c, postpaid. 
acquired since the Revolution. The | NoveLty SUPPLY Company, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
original thirteen states, Louisiana _pur- 
chase, the Texas Annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
postage prepaid on receipt of price. 


P.S.EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO 
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BI R D The secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of case =, 
prevents their ailments and keeps them 
MA NN A in good condition. It makes Canaries sing 
MAKES even while shedding feathers. Sent by 
mail for 15 cents. Sold by all om, 
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rocers and bird dealers. Bi 
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> BIRD FOOD CO.,, 4 N. ir 
WARBLE. Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Instant Relief and 
Perma- 
nent Cure. 
Euca-tar and 
Gardner’s Nasal 
Respirator cure while 
youWork, read or sleep, En- 
dorsed by leading specialists 
ies and used in best hospitals. Euca- 
P»tar—a liquid germicide, soothing 
“and healing. The Respirator—scien- 
tifically correct. You breathe in and 
Complete separation between pure and impure 


eo 
out th +h the same tubes. 
air eonummptiahed by system of valves... ‘‘The best I have ever seen”—the uni- 


The health giving odors of the pine and euca- 
lyptus may now be breathed in every home. The question of cure rests with the 
afflicted. Send $1.50 for Respirator and bottle of Euca-tar. 16-page booklet free. 
“Gardner's Respirator isa fine thing. With Euca-tar it makes the 
best catarrh remedy I have yet found, and I have tried them by the 
dozen.’ —D. E. WOLFF, 599 Monroe St., Chicago. 
SMITH-GARDNER CO., Dept. A, 42d St. afd 6th Ave., New York. 


versal opinion of medical men. 
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THE MOST DRAMATIC 

EVENT IN AMERICAN 
STAGE HISTORY 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESI- 
DENT LINCOLN 


By W. J. FERGUSON 


President Lincoln was assassinated, 

and yet the event seems even more 
vivid to me now than it did at the tame. I 
was too young to realize the horror and #he 
significance of the act which took place withan 
a few yards of where I stood. I was too young 
even to have any strong. feeling with regard to 
the questions involved in the war. Now every 
spring brings sharply back to my mind the 
memory of that April night. 

It happened that during the last months of 
the Rebellion I was the call-boy at Ford’s 
Theatre, where the assassination took place. 
My duties consisted chiefly of ringing the cur- 
tain up and down and of summoning the actors 
from the greenroom to the wings as the time 
apptoached when their presence was required 
on the stage. Now both call-boy and green- 
toom have disappeared from: the American 
theatre. I suppose the nearest. approach to 
the call-boy is to be,found in the .youth who 
warns the‘ actors that the time: has come ‘to 
‘ring up’’ for.the. opening of the. piece or for 
any’ of the various acts. . Now the actors .are 
required to be ready without warning when 
the moment comes for: them to ‘‘go on.’? 

Often, -in .ringing--up ‘at Ford’s, -my eye 
would:follow the edge of the curtain, ‘and, in 
looking over the part of the house visible to 
me,: would discover, a long,. thin and melan- 
choly figure in the upper right-hand box fac- 
ing! the stage. This was President Lincoln. 
As every one knows, the Presidént loved the 
theatre, and it was a relief to him to turn 
from his work,and anxiety and to {drop in at 
the.theatrée. He'would take pains. 'to. occupy 
a ‘seat where he could be concealed by the 
curtain that. draped thé box. But while the 
audience remained unconscious of his pres- 
ence, the actors could see him, and word 
would quickly be passed into the greenroom, 
‘he President is in front.’? The President’s 
love for the theatre extended to a personal re- 
gard for the actors. So far as I am aware, no 
actors were ever refused admittance to~his 
presence at the White House. ‘ He seemed to 
enjoy talking with them. . ; 

Once, I remember, when Mr. Lincoln sat in 
the familiar place, Mr. James K. Hackett, father 
of the young actor now playing so successfully 
in ‘‘The Pride of Jennico,’’? was about. to ap- 
pear as Falstaff. As Mr. Hackett walked on 
the stage he made a profound obeisance. 
Under similar circumstances, however, Mr. 
Edwin Forrest behaved quite differently. The 
President had dropped. in to see **Richelieu,”’ 
with Mr. Forrest as the Cardinal. When For- 
rest came to the lines— 


[Present years have passed since 


“Take away the sword, 
States may be saved without it,” 
he turned his eyes toward the box, and ex- 
claimed ia his magnificent voice— 
“Take away the sword, 
States must be saved without it.” 

The night of the first Washington perform- 
ance of ‘‘Our American. Cousin’’ was the first 
occasion when Mr, Lincoln’s presence had 
been publicly announced. The performance, 
however, was given not in the President’s 
honor, but to celebrate the fall of Richmond. 
Ov this occasion the President’s box was 
draped with flags. Laura. Keene, then a 
popular ‘‘star,’’ was opening her Washington 
engagement, At this period I either played 
parts of the utmost insignificance or no part at 
all. But at the rehearsal word was received 
from one of the actors that he was ill and 
could not appear; so I was told to take his 
place. I had time to learn my lines, but not 
time enough to rehearse in the regular way. 
Miss Keens, however, refused to play. her 
scene with me till we had some sort of re- 
hearsal; so we stood in the wings in the 
prompter’s box, and proceeded to go’ through 
the scene. Meanwhile, the second scene of 
the third act was in progress. Suddenly we 
heard a shot. Then the figure of - Wilkes 
Booth, knife in hand, jumped over the railing 
of the President’s box. He was caught in 
the flags hanging from it and he struck the 
stage on his knee, sustaining, as we afterward 
heard, a compound fracture. Then he jumped 
up, apparently uninjured, shouted the famous 
woids of defiance, dashed across the stage into 
the entrance where Miss Keene and I were 
standing, passing between us, his hot breath 
brushing my face, and out along the corridor 
between the walls and the flats of scenery into 
the street. Though in the box he had resisted 
Major Rathburn with his knife when the Major 
tried to hold him, he did not even threaten 
Miss Keene or myself with it. We, of course, 
were bewildered, stupefied. But by the time 
Booth had reached the stage door I had started 
to follow, and, as hé threw open the door, I 
recall vividly the sight of his horse standing- 
at the sidewalk, waiting for him. 

Meanwhile the audience, for what seemed a 
long time, sat in silence, motionless, not realiz- 
ing what had happened. -Then people began 
to clamber up to the stage and to run into the 
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$9.50 $10.50 9.75 % | 
12 Qts. 24 Pts. 48 1-2 Pts. 

Corked and Wired. Crown, i 
SILVER STAR Brand 4 

. Second to none. Guaranteed. 4 
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Ten year-old assorted wines $6.00 per case. Smart 
Dealers, or 
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IS OUR- ADVICE: TO TRY 
DIXON’S | | 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. # 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that always does what, 
is expected of it, sharpens to a fine point, and in which 
the lead doesn’t break, either in sharpening or use, is not 
one of the least comforts to a‘busy person. « «* . 

Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break. 
THEIR GRADES NEVER VARY. PENCILS FoR ALL) USES, 
each one bearing our trademark, the best of its kind. 

If not sold by your dealer, send us 16c. for samples 
worth double. “ 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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with Elgin, Dueber, Hampden and other high 
fi grade movements ARE THE LOWES 
mg” Before you buy it will not cost you a cent to 
examine this great bargain. WA rs 
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ers in every state 

and want more; 
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Proposition: 
We will send 
you four full 
quart bottles of 
Hayner’s Seven 
Year Oid Double 
Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be pu else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
REFERENOES:—Third Nat'l] Bank, Dayton, 
_ Nat'l me St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies, 
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THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
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305-307 S$. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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corridor in pursuit of the assassin. 
this time his horse was bearing him madly 


uway. 


reaching the box. 


head in her lap. 


had happened. 


In a few moments Miss Keene reached the 
President. 
could understand. To get to the box she had 
to climb down from the stage, make her way 
through the audience, run up a flight of steps 
leading to the balcony, and then through the 
crowd in the balcony to the box. 
a little later when I myself had succeeded in 
There she sat on the floor, 
in her costume of the second act, her face cov- 
ered with make-up, holding the President’s 
It was a strange and terrible 
sight. Mr. Lincoln lay there silent, motion- 
less, apparently knowing nothing of what 
A litter was presently brought 
in, and they carried him to a house on the 
opposite side of the street, 


Just how 


the night, he died. 


Ford’s. 
atrical performance. 
possession of the place. 

used for business purposes. 


That evening I ran 


It never went up again on a the- 
For a time guards took 
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ance advocate to drink a little diluted whiskey | 
as to drink coffee, for one is as truly an intoxi- | 
cant as the other, and persistence in the use of 
coffee brings on a variety of chronic diseases, 
notorious among which are dyspepsia, heart 
palpitation (and ultimately heart failure), fre- 
quently constipation, kidney diseases, 
eases of weak eyes and trembliug condition 


of 


variety of diseases which come from an un- 
balanced nervous system, caused by the per- 
sistent daily use of the drug caffeine, which 
is the active principle of coffee. 
of prima facie evidence about coffee is that the 
victims to the habit find great difficulty in giv- 


TAKE A 


See How Many Friends Are Hurt by 


Co 
It would be just as 


the nerves. 
This is only a small 


ing it up. 


They will solemnly pledge to themselves day | 
after day that they will abandon the use of it | 
when they know that it is shortening their 
days, but morning after morning they fail, 
until they grow to despise themselves for their 


lack of control. 


Any one interested in this subject would be 
greatly surprised to make a systematic inquiry 
among prominent brain workers in America, 
There are hundreds of thousands of our most 
prominent people that have abandoned coffee 
altogether and are using Postum Food Coffee 
in its place, and for the most excellent reasons 
in the world. Many of them testify that ill 
health, nervous prostration, and consequent 
inability to work, has in times past, pushed 
them back and out of their proper standing 
in life, which they have been able to regain 
by the use of good health, strong nerves, and 
great vitality, since coffee has been thrown 
out and the Postum put in its place. 
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A GREAT PHYSICIAN SAYS: 
diseases and sickness is caused by the pores be- 
coming clogged, thus shutting up in the blood the 
poisons and impurities —— Nature intended they 
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Frank Hunroon, Esq., 


The White Rock Mineral Spring Company. 


WhilcRock™ Wafer 


Dear Sir: I have much pleasure in stating in this unsolicited testimonial, that I consider 


your White Rock water the very best table drink within my experience. 


I have constantly used 


it for several years, with the greatest benefit for the economy of the digestive organs and health 


in general, and I have recommended its use to all my friends. 


I rejoice to hear that the White 


Rock is obtainable now in Paris at the Exhibition, and during my stay there I shall certainly 


drink nothing else but your delicious Lithia. 


THE Gitsey House, New York, 
April 24, 1900. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, 


I am, dear sir. 
Yours sincerely, 
EDOUARD pbeE RESZKE. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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